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The Legislative Story 


A Report on School Legislation in 
the Sixty-third General Assembly 


I. SPITE of various delays, difficul- 
ties, and vicissitudes, the Sixty-third 
General “Assembly of the [Illinois 
Legislature finally enacted muck 
worth-while legislation for schools, 
school pupils, and school teachers. 
This legislation covers a wide field 
of categories, and encompasses prac- 
tically all of the legislative items 
sought by the Illinois Education 
Association. 





Teacher Welfare 


The session was marked by its protection 
to legislative gains obtained previously in 
the field of teacher welfare. The passage 
of H.B. 28, by Edwards, provides for the 
wartime certification of teachers needed in 
the emergency, but preserves for the post- 
war period the higher standards of profes- 
sional preparation prescribed by the new 
Certification Law, which became effective 
July 1, 1943. Similarly, H.B. 233, by West- 
brook, removes from the county superintend- 
ent of schools the vestigial powers of issu- 
ing county certificates, and causes him to 
proceed according to the provisions of the 
new Certificating Law. 

H.B. 267, by Mrs. O’Neill, permits boards, 
by resolution, to define the school month as 
one of twenty days (including holidays) and 
permits variation in the plan of paying 
teachers’ salaries from the previous legal re- 
quirement of payment per each school (cal- 
endar) month, except that at least one pay- 
ment must be made each school month. 

In the teacher retirement field, Representa- 
tive Upchurch’s H.B. 70 provides that after 
January, 1944 the downstate teacher retire- 
ment allowances shail be paid monthly in- 
stead of quarterly as heretofore. 

H.B. 543, by Sandquist, allows Chicago 
teachers to continue to teach to the end of 
the term in which they reach sixty-five years 
of age. Heretofore they have been retired 
immediately upon their attainment of sixty- 
five years of age. 

H.B. 626, by Searle, requires the installa- 
tion of county superintendents on the first 
Monday of August following their election, 
as is the present practice. This bill amends 
the new Election Code to preserve this date. 
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Pupil Welfare 


Legislation enacted affecting pupils is sig- 
nificant in several respects. This is particu- 
larly true in the field of education for the 
handicapped. In the first place, S.B. 464, 


Sponsors of S.B. 108 

Senator Hugh M. 
Luckey, 22d Dist. left, 
and Senator J. Will How- 
ell, 50th Dist., right. 


Sponsors of H.B. 166 
Five representatives. 
whose pictures appear on 
this and the facing page, 
had their names on H.B. 
166. Below, right, Rep. 
Paul Powell, 51st Dist., 
left, and Rep. W. O. Ed- 
wards, 22d Dist., right. 


by the majority leader, Sen- 
ator Arnold T. Benson, clari- 
fies greatly the assignment 
of administrative and super- 
visory duties as compared 
with the financial duties, re- 
spectively, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
and the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. Long-standing 
difficulties as to authority are 
adjusted. Reports will clear 
through the county superin- 
tendents and the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and 
the state superintendent must 
certify approval of the classes 
to the Department of Public Welfare. 

H.B. 577, by Saltiel, provides for the 
first time for special education of the 
educable mentally handicapped children and 
allows State aid in excess costs up to $100 
per pupil per year. Since no appropriation 
is provided, it is presumed that classes may 
be established with their excess costs to be 
cared for in the next biennium, or out of 
general funds appropriated this biennium for 
handicapped children. 

S.B. 52, by Knox, appropriates $25,000 
for the administering of an educational pro- 
gram for children of deceased veterans of 
World War II, while S.B. 62, by Mr. Knox, 
provides University of Illinois county schol- 
ship privileges to all children of World War 
II veterans. S.B. 61, listed under “Teachers 
Colleges,” provides “normal school” scholar- 
ship privileges to the same children. 

S.B. 200, by Flagg, (also incorporated in 
H.B. 87) authorizes the establishment of 
nursery schools and the use of Federal funds 
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and local funds (other than from local tax- 
ation) for their support. 

H.B. 50, by Edwards, allows the enroll- 
ment of pupils who are to be six years of 
age before December 1 (in case of first 
semester enrollment) and May 1 (in case of 
second semester enrollment). 

H.B. 159, by Westbrook, requires all pu- 
pils enrolled in grades 1 to 12 to be regular 
in attendance. 


Curriculum 


Mr. Henry D. Sparks, chairman of the 
House Education Committee, introduced 
H.B. 884, which requires the teaching of rep- 
resentative government and the Australian 
ballot system in public schools and other 
publicly-supported educational institutions. 

Mr. Sparks also introduced H.B. 885, 
which requires as a prerequisite to eighth- 
grade graduation a knowledge of United 
States history, the democratic form of gov- 
ernment, and representative government. It 





requires that United States history be taught 
in all public educational institutions, sup- 
ported in whole or in part by State funds. 

S.B. 396, by Cash, specifies courses in 
physical education and training in the pub- 
lic schools, allows reasonable time for the 
introduction of the courses, requires physical 
examinations for students before entrance 
and at least once every four years thereafter 
(with exceptions), and requires courses in 
physical education methods for teacher col- 
lege students. 


Teacher Colleges 

H.B. 163 and H.B. 164, by Cutler, allow 
teachers colleges to accept and use Federal 
funds for educating military and naval stu- 
dents. 

S.B. 6, by Crisenberry, et al., allows the 
Southern Illinois Normal University to lib- 
eralize its offerings, particularly in the vo- 
cations, but excludes the granting of degrees 
in law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, en- 
gineering, and agriculture. 
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Co-sponsors of H.B. 166 
Left to right: Rep. Harold D. Kelsey, 
8th Dist.; Rep. Bernice T. Van der Vries, 
7th Dist.; Rep. Albert Salisbury, 32d Dist. 


S.B. 527, by Cash, provides for succession 
to an unclaimed normal school scholarship 
according to scholastic standing of can- 
didates certified. 

H.B. 628, by Hugh Green, provides the 
regular biennial appropriation to teacher col- 
leges. (See Appropriations. ) 

S.B. 61, by Knox, grants normal school 
scholarships. (See Pupil Welfare.) 

University of Illinois 

H.B. 197, by Dillavou, Clabaugh, and 
Garman, provides that a University of Illi- 
nois—General Assembly scholarship may be 
reassigned if the original recipient fails to 
report within twenty days after the opening 
of the term. 

H.B. 347, by Bruer, Dillavou, and Tom 
Garman, appropriates for agriculture and 
home economics extension. (See Appropria- 
tions.) 

S.B. 41 and S.B, 42, by Peters, provide for 
an aeronautical school and airport. (See Ap- 
propriations. ) 

S.B. 550, by Peters and A. P. Benson, pro- 
vides the general University of Illinois ap- 
propriations. (See Appropriations.) 

S.B. 558, by Daley and Miller, allows a 
working cash fund of $200,000 (now $100,- 
000). 
H.B. 674, by Hugh Green, appropriates 
for the new University of Illinois Farmers 
Institute. (See Appropriations.) 

H.B. 702, by Hugh Green, provides con- 
tingent appropriations for the University of 
Illinois and Teachers College Retirement 
System. (See Appropriations. ) 

H.B. 891, by Hugh Green, simply corrects 
a technical error in another University of 
Illinois bill. 


Appropriations 
DISTRIBUTIVE FUND 


H.B. 166, by Edwards, Van der Vries, 
Powell, Kelsey, and Salisbury, increases the 
flat grants from $11 to $13 per elementary 
pupil, A.D.A., provides for the first time 
flat grants of $2 per high-school pupil, 
A.D.A., equalizes elementary schools at $62 
per pupil A.D.A. (instead of $56 per pupil 
as heretofore), and equalizes high schools 
at $85 per pupil A.D.A. (instead of $80). 

The bill was amended to include the pro- 
visions of H.B. 790, by Edwards, to require 
the distribution of special State funds for 
orphanages, schools in military areas, etc., 
through the county superintendent, rather 
than directly to the school boards as has been 
the practice. 

As amended, the bill includes also the pro- 
visions of S.B. 87, by Downing and Howell, 
deferring until July 1, 1945, the withholding 
of State funds to schools having seven pupils 
A.D.A. or less. 

The appropriation for this program, pro- 
vided in S. B. 108, by Luckey and Howell, 
allots $15,933,000 for the first fiscal year (no 
increase) and $19,113,000 for the second 
year, plus $57,000 interest on Permanent 
School Fund, and $100,000 on delinquent 
State property taxes (or as much thereof as 
is collected) each year. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


S.B. 236 and S.B. 237, by Howell and 
Paddock, appropriate $1,020,000 for the 
State’s share of the cost of transporting pu- 
pils during the new biennium, plus $282,000 
to cover deficiencies in appropriations for 
the Sixty-first and the Sixty-second bien- 
niums. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


H.B. 536, by Prusinski, appropriates 
$200,000 to the University of Illinois for the 
Division of Services to Crippled Children, 
and $25,000 for follow-up care of poliomyeli- 
tis victims. 

H.B. 702, by Hugh Green, appropriates 
$40,000 to the Board of Education for the 
Blind, Deaf, and Dumb ; $36,800 to the Com- 
mission for Handicapped Children; and un- 
related appropriations of $100,140 for the 
University of Illinois and Teachers College 
Retirement System, and $1,517,676 to the 
Board for Vocational Education. 

H.B. 740, by Hugh Green, appropriates 
among other things, excess cost of special 
education of certain classes of children: 
blind children, $403,550; deaf children, 
$364,100; incorrigible and delinquent chil- 
dren, $399,000; and crippled and otherwise 
physically handicapped children, $1,141,500. 

TEACHERS COLLEGES 

H.B. 628, by Hugh Green, appropriates 
$5,304,674, plus $625,084 income funds, to 
teachers colleges, with assignments as fol- 
lows : DeKalb, $899,554; Macomb, $881,303 ; 
Normal, $1,416,743; Charleston, $871,880; 
and Carbondale, $1,274,314. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


S.B. 550, by Peters and A. P. Benson, and 
an amendatory bill, H.B. 891, by Hugh 
Green, appropriate State and Federal funds 
in the amount of $20,374,646 to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Five hundred thousand dol- 
lars of this amount is for airport buildings 
and equipment, and $443,000 for debt retire- 
ment. This is the largest State appropriation 
ever provided and exceeds the previous bien- 
nial appropriation by $1,035,519. 

S.B. 41, by Peters, authorizes the use of 
$250,000 in funds appropriated to the Uni- 
versity in 1941 for the purchase of lands and 
improvements for the University airport. 

H.B. 345 and H.B. 346, by Bruer, et al., 
transfer the appropriations of $232,000 for 
farm advisers and $124,200 for home ad- 
visers from the Department of Agriculture 
to the University of Illinois. 

H.B. 347, by Bruer, et al., appropriates 
$50,000 for additional extension work in ag- 
riculture and home economics on wartime 
problems. 
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H.B. 674, by Hugh Green, appropriates 
$20,000 to the university for the maintenance 
of the Illinois Farmers Institute. 

H.B. 536, reviewed under “Pupil Welfare,” 
appropriates $200,000 to the University of 
Illinois for the Division of Services. for 
Crippled Children. 

H.B. 766, by Cutler, appropriates $42,000 
for Medical Center Commission (Chicago). 
MISCELLANEOUS 

H.B. 673, by Hugh Green, includes a $15,- 
000 appropriation to the Illinois Association 
of School Boards. 

S.B. 27, by Gunning, appropriated $24,000 
in emergency funds to the Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

S.B. 52, by Knox, appropriates $25,000 
for education of veterans’ children. (See 
Pupil Welfare.) 

S.B. 294, by Peters, et al., appropriates 
$25,000 to new Commission to Study Higher 
Education in Illinois. 

S.B. 431, by Gunning, appropriates $380,- 
084 to the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the biennium, plus 
$40,780 to the State Teachers’ Examining 
Board. 

S.B. 517, by A. P. Benson, appropriates 
$2,500,000 for flood relief. Schools may be 
aided in instances where they cannot help 
themselves. 


Local Finance and Levies 

H.B. 269, by Powell, allows the invest- 
ment of currently unneeded funds for build- 
ing construction purposes in Federal bonds. 

H.B. 296, by H. B. Harris, Gibbs, and Mrs. 
Van der Vries, allows taxes levied for build- 
ing purposes but not needed for such pur- 
poses to be used for educational purposes 
by board resolution prior to the adoption 
of the budget. (Effective until July 1, 1945.) 

H.B. 330, by Mrs. O'Neill, Wood, and 
Maloney, allows the funding of outstanding 
teachers’ orders and other claims through 
the issuance of bonds exceeding present con- 
stitutional limitations as to indebtedness. 
(Effective until July 1, 1945.) 

H.B. 401, by Westbrook, Edwards, Bran- 
son, and Higgins, allows districts maintain- 
ing junior colleges to levy up to 35 cents for 
educational purposes and 15 cents for build- 
ing purposes for junior colleges, when such 
levy is approved by local referendum. 

H.B. 463, by Westbrook and Powell, al- 
lows annual depreciation costs to be included 
in high-school tuition charges, such costs to 
be determined with due consideration to the 
useful life of building and equipment. 

H.B. 732, by Westbrook, requires that pe- 
titions for new community consolidated dis- 
tricts must be filed by at least 20 percent 
or 200 of the legal voters, and provides that 
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the ballot used in the election may authorize 
educational tax levies not to exceed $1.80 
for educational purposes and 50 cents for 
building purposes. 

S.B. 522, by Daley, provides a pegged levy 
for educational purposes in amount of $53,- 
200,000 for the Chicago schools for 1944 and 
each year thereafter. 


Taxes and Tax Validations 


H.B. 319, by Westbrook and Van der 
Vries, provides that tax objections cannot 
be sustained in court unless the objector ob- 
jected in writing to governing body of the 
municipality prior to the adoption of the 
budget, and furthermore that when the 
budget has been available for public inspec- 
tion at least thirty days previous to its public 
hearing no court may sustain objections 
based upon degree of itemization, etc., pre- 
sented in that budget. 

H.B. 329, by Mrs. O’Neill, validates bal- 
lots used at school elections where such bal- 
lots did not conform to statutory require- 
ments but yet were in such form that the 
voter might clearly understand the intent of 
the propositions balloted upon. 

H.B. 596, by Robinson, validates the Car- 
linville appropriation ordinance and tax levy 
wherein an irregularity existed. 

H.B. 668, by Westbrook, validates certain 
elections wherein proposals to increase the 
educational and building tax levies were sub- 
mitted as one proposition on the ballot. 

H.B. 745, by Lee, Ashcraft, and Van der 
Vries, to be in effect July 1, 1944, requires 
county collectors to publish notice of sales 
of lands upon which taxes have been delin- 
quent ten or more years, sales to be public 
and to the highest bidder for cash. 

H.B. 746, by Lee, Ashcraft, and Van der 
Vries, provides that interest upon redemption 
from tax foreclosure sales inaugurated by 
action after July 1, 1943, shall be 1 per- 
cent per month for the first six months fol- 
lowing the sale and six percent per annum 
thereafter on the amount for which the prop- 
erty was sold. 

S.B. 206, by Daley, provides for the ad- 
judication of tax levies made by taxing 
bodies, municipa! and quasi-municipal cor- 
porations of 500,000 or more inhabitants. 
The final adjudication shall be conclusive as 
to the validity or invalidity of the levies. Ef- 
fective April 2, 1944 and thereafter. 


School Districts and Boards 


H.B. 88, by Westbrook, removes board of 
director districts from the requirements of 
the Municipal Budget Law. 

H.B. 90, by Allison, validates the Mt. 
Sterling Community High School District. 

H.B. 242, by H. B. Harris, requires col- 
leges and universities prior to discontinu- 
ance of such institutions to arrange for the 
safekeeping of scholastic records in the Of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion or elsewhere, for reference purposes. 

H.B. 243, by H. B. Harris, requires the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to as- 
certain arrangements made by colleges or 
other institutions of learning which are be- 
ing discontinued relative to the preservation 
of scholastic records, to record such arrange- 
ments, and to request records where their 
safekeeping has not been assured. Also re- 
quires last governing body of a discontinued 
public schodl district, not a part of another 
active school district in which its scholastic 
records may be preserved, to turn over said 
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records to the county superintendent of 
schools, who shall care for them. The county 
superintendent shall also record local ar- 
rangements for the safekeeping of the scho- 
lastic records of closed schools. 

H.B. 680, by Rhodes, eliminates the né- 
cessity of the Bloomington district’s report- 
ing its fiscal and tax matters to the city 
council. 

H.B. 886, by Westbrook, provides that 
where boundary changes are proposed for a 
high-school district lying in two or more 
counties, a separate petition must be pro- 
vided each county superintendent involved. 
Hearing on such a petition shall be held in 
the county in which lies most of the terri- 
tory of the district to which territory is to 
be added. Appeals shall go to the circuit 
court of the county in which the hearing 
is held. 

S.B. 89, by Downing, eliminates the ne- 
cessity of a referendum for the institution 
of transportation in non-high school dis- 
tricts. 

S.B. 199, by Crisenberry, including the 
provisions of S.B. 504 by Clyde Lee as they 
pertain to Section 86 (township high-school 
boards), provides that nominating petitions 
shall be filed for all board of education 
members at least twenty-one days before 
the election, and that in the case of board 
vacancies (board of directors or board of 
education), the remaining board members 
shall within thirty days fill the vacancy by 
appointment until the next regular school 
election. In the event the vacancy is not 
thus filled, a special election must be called. 

S.B. 210, by Paddock, allows township 
or community high-school district owning 
no school building to use its funds to pay 
tuition of its pupils in other districts. 

S.B. 239, by Paddock, provides that 
boundary changes between non-high and 
high-school districts shall be submitted to 
a referendum by the county superintendent 
of schools instead of the township trustees 
as heretofore, upon petition of 20 percent 
or fifty of the legal voters of each district. 
Describes the election procedure. 

S.B. 487, by Clyde Lee, provides that 
township trustees shall take office on the 
twentieth day after their election. 

S.B. 504, by Clyde Lee, requires that 
nominating petitions for board of education 
members be filed at least twenty-one days 
before the election, (non-high boards, which 
require fifteen days, excepted). 

H.B. 118, by Ashcraft, authorizes a coun- 
ty board of supervisors to contract with 
existing libraries in other counties to estab- 
lish public library service after a referen- 
dum in the home county authorizes the ser- 
vice. (Does not apply to Cook County.) 

H.B. 119, by Ashcraft, authorizes the 
creation of public library districts consist- 
ing of sections of or all of one or more and 
up to five counties not now served by li- 
braries. Specifically excludes present library 
districts organized under an existing statute, 
except with approval of electorate. De- 
scribes organization and gives power to 
establish libraries or to contract with exist- 
ing libraries for services, and to contract 
with boards of school directors to provide 
library service for schools and. teachers 
libra: ies. Authorizes levy of not to exceed 
1.2 mills, or of not to exceed 2 mills by 
referendum (H.B. 117 by Ashcraft allows 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The Illinois Adult 
Rducation Association 


Interest in Adult Education has 
been growing for some time. During 
the depression years, due to the in- 
ability of local committees to meet the 
demands for Adult Education, there 
grew up a number of Federal pro- 
grams to meet this need, chief of 
which were the WPA Adult Educa- 
tion program, the NYA and the CCC. 

With the onset of the war these 
three agencies have been discontinued, 
giving back to the public schools and 
colleges the opportunity for extend- 
ing their services to the entire popula- 
tion of their communities, 

The Illinois Adult Education Asso- 
ciation has for six years provided a 
meeting ground for many individuals 
throughout the State interested in 
studying and promoting educational 
opportunities for adults. For the year 
1943 and 1944 its officers are: 

President, Leslie E. Brown, director of 
adult education, Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field; first vice-president, Paul Grigsby, 
principal, community high school, Granite 
City; second vice-president, C. O. Houle, 
University of Chicago; treasurer, E. L. 
Huntley, Chamber of Commerce, Decatur ; 
secretary, Vernon L. Bowyer, board of 
education, Chicago; member of executive 
committee, Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Membership in the state association 
costs but $1.00 per year. It is the pur- 
pose of the association to assist local 
communities in establishirig programs 
of Adult Education, to stimulate in- 
terest among school and lay people to 
begin meeting this new area of edu- 
cational need. 

The Department of Adult Educa- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation provides a Bulletin six times 
yearly containing articles of particular 
value in the theory and practice of 
Adult Education. The membership 
fee in the department is $1.50 per 
year. This is reduced to $1.25 for 
those who are also members of the 
Illinois Adult Education Association, 
which is affiliated with the department. 

The American Association for Adult 
Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity publishes a quarterly bulletin. 
Its director is Mr. Morse Cartwright. 
Membership is $1.00 per year. Mem- 
bership for any or all of these asso- 
ciations will be received by the mem- 
bership secretary, Professor H. M. 
Hamlin, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana.—Les.iz E. Brown. 
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What Does the 
Expect of the Schools? 


ry 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL JOE N. DALTON 
Director of Personnel, Army Service Forces 


Cant Nation’s educational system is 
the greatest in the world. It repre- 
sents not merely an investment of 
money, but of time and, above all, of 
brains. Its past success is measured in 
terms of the vast economic, social and 
intellectual development of this great 
democracy. The shaping of the future 
lies largely in the hands of educators. 
At this critical moment in our Na- 
tion’s history, education has a special 
role to play. In the hands of educa- 
tors is the opportunity to provide 
every youth with those qualities of 
mind, body, and spirit which will en- 
able him to take his place in winning 
the war, and in living and building in 
the future. 

Teachers and military men alike are 
men of good-will. Educators want 
schools to serve the Nation in its 
direst emergency; the Army, fight- 
ing for the future, wants schools 
to produce men able to live in that 
future. But questions arise. Is English 
a “peacetime” course? Should it be 
dropped or cut to three years or two 
or one? What about the social studies, 
mathematics, science, shop ? What hon- 
estly equips youth for a place in win- 
ning the war and what, under the 
severe scrutiny demandéd, must be 
temporarily sidetracked? Do the ne- 
cessities of war mean a generation 
brought up on Army-centered educa- 
tion? What about winning the peace 
and preparing youth with the vision 
to live intelligently in a post-war 
world? 

Clearly a line would have to be 
drawn between the inescapable de- 
mands. of today and the important 
needs of tomorrow. But not until men 
had been trained, not until battles had 
been fought, not until the Army it- 
self had tested its resources for train- 
ing could the exact needs for pre- 
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induction education by America’s 
schools be known. 

The Civilian Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Branch of the Army Service 
Forces was organized to discover 
these needs. Staff members of this 
branch and prominent educators from 
civilian life serving as consultants in- 
terviewed officers responsible for 
training inductees, questioned many 
new soldiers, examined Army man- 
uals, visited induction stations, recep- 
tion centers and various training units, 
and collected other data. What does 
America’s new Army need? This was 
the question these investigators asked 
over and over again. 

To training officers: What are the 
hardest things for the men to learn? 
What are they lacking? How can the 
schools help? 

To inductees at every stage of be- 
coming soldiers: What do you wish 
you had known in advance? What 
skills and knowledge and attitudes 
have been of most help to you? 

Educational Priorities 

From these investigations the Army 
needs which can be met by schools be- 
fore students are inducted, have been 
determined. 

The needs of the Army grow di- 
rectly out of the nature of this war. 
This is a mechanized war. This is a 
specialist’s war. This is a mobile war. 
This is a global war. This is a war of 
machines, but the machines are ridden 
by men. And above all, war is new 
for America—this war, any war. The 
job schools can do for the Army flows 
directly from these imperatives. 

To these must be added one other 
imperative . . . that this is an ex- 
pensive war, costly in the most pre- 
cious of all coin. For it uses men, 
millions of them. Jt uses so many that 
the sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds 
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now sitting behind school desks are 
slated, almost all of them, to go di- 
rectly into the Armed Forces when 
they reach the age of eighteen. By the 
time these boys are nineteen or twenty 
many of them will be meeting the Jap- 
anese with rifle and bayonet or facing 
the ferocity of German panzer divi- 
sions. This is an extreme change 
which puts new and high priorities on 
what the schools must do in the rela- 
tively short time that their students 
will be with them. 

What are these priorities? A careful 
analysis of Army life, of Army or- 
ganization, of Army training, of Army 
fighting, shows the following needs 
which can be met by schools prior to 
a boy’s induction : 

1. Every prospective inductee must 
understand the issues of the war and 
what is at stake. 

No man can give his best unless he 
believes in what he is doing. The six- 
teen- and seventeen-year-old boy 
must know how this war came about, 
who our enemies are, who is fighting 
on our side, what it would mean to 
our way of life if we lost, what it can 
mean to humanity if we win. 

2. Every prospective inductee must 
understand the nature of military life. 

No man can give his best who is 
bewildered and anxious, or buoyed up 
by false hopes that are doomed to 
crash. The sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-old boy must know, therefore, 
the step-by-step procedures at the In- 
duction Station, the Reception Center, 
the Replacement Training Center and 
other steps on his way to becoming a 
trained fighting man. He must know 
in advance something of the organ- 
ization of the Army, how it fights, 
and how Army life differs from and 
how it is similar to civilian life. 

3. Every prospective inductee must 
be physically fit. 

The most courageous soldier, the 
most highly trained specialist, is only 
dead weight to his comrades if illness 
strikes him because he does not know 
how to keep well. The physical de- 
fects of each sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-old must be corrected before his 
induction, if they can be; each boy 
must be developed to the peak of his 
physical capacities ; and he must have 
those insights, attitudes, and habits of 
good health that will enable him to 
fulfill his mission as a soldier. 

4. Every prospective inductee must 
have command of basic language 
skills. 
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The Army has set the basic literacy 
requirement as being equivalent to at 
least fourth-grade level, but more than 
this is needed. Communication is an 
integral part of all military action. 
Every sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
boy must have functional reading, lis- 
tening, speaking and oral skills so that 
he can communicate with exactness, 
clarity, and dispatch. 

5. Every prospective inductee must 
have command of basic computation 
skills. 

These are necessary for the per- 
formance of the duties of every sol- 
dier. Most sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-olds will need for their Army 
duties, not higher mathematics, but a 
good control of simple arithmetic 
abilities. 

6. The Army needs competent, ef- 
ficient specialists. 

Nine out of ten men inducted are 
trained for specialized tasks ; the men 
engaged in actual combat as well as 
those who support the fighting soldiers 
must be so qualified. This means that 
every sixteen- or seventeen-year-old 
must have either an occupational skill 
or a manipulative ability on which the 
Army can build to meet its needs for 
specialists. 

Specialized Training Needs 

In addition to giving this back- 
ground to all physically able sixteen- 
and seventeen-year-old boys, schools 
can help in one other important way. 
Those boys who score in the upper 20 
percent or so of the national norms 
of scholastic aptitude tests are likely 
to be eligible for and needed in the 
college classes of the Army Special- 
ized Training Programs. (It is not 
possible to give exact percentages be- 
cause the number will vary with the 
military situation.) The more able 
students in high school will need train- 
ing over and above what has already 
been indicated to be fully prepared for 
the part they may play in Army life. 
They must have as sound and as full a 
background in mathematics, sciences, 
English, history, and languages as the 
high school can provide. 

Of course, all students who have 
good intelligence and other leadership 
qualities will have an opportunity to 
compete for assignment to Officer 
Candidate Schools. All will also have 
an opportunity to demonstrate their 
qualifications for assignment to Army 
Specialized Training in colleges. 
These opportunities will be available 
regardless of the original assignment. 


What the Army Does Not Expect 


What the Army expects from the 
schools can be further indicated by 
stating what it does not expect. «It 
does not ask for the mass production 
of robot pre-soldiers. Our men must 
have initiative, resourcefulness, think- 
ing powers that will operate in un- 
predictable emergencies. It does not 
ask that everyone be forced into one 
technical mold ; every soldier must be 
skilled but he can find his way cf 
serving his country in any one of the 
Army’s more than 650 occupations. 
It does not ask that programs which 
have no “war sound” be squeezed out 
of the curriculum; the Army makes 
no suggestions about many areas 
which have value for promoting ado- 
lescent growth simply because these 
bear no immediate relation to the one 
thing the Army has the right to be 
concerned with: its own needs. 

To sum up, realism demands that 
every sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
be given the chance to acquire the 
information, skills, and attitudes that 
will prepare him specifically for the 
Army life he will soon live. It de- 
mands that the most effective ways 
of teaching be used—films, records, 
work experiences, discussions, special 
short-time courses. 

Realism demands that no prospec- 
tive inductee be missed—regardless 
of his grade level, of when he leaves 
school, of what his program would be 
im normal times, of the number of 
scheduling readjustments required. 

It demands that schools use every 
resource that can be made available— 
their libraries, their club programs, 
existing courses modified to meet 
Army needs or practical, down-to- 
earth new courses created just for 
this purpose, community training 
facilities, co-operative arrangements 
with industry—whatever will facili- 
tate the production of alert, respon- 
sive, basically educated students, pre- 
pared quickly to absorb and apply the 
military training in the assigned fields. 

On the basis of known facts, the 
Army can now say to the schools, 
“These are our present needs.” In a 
number of pamphlets it has broken 
these needs down into the specifics 
that will guide teachers in shaping 
their programs. The next step is for 
educators to show their skill and in- 
genuity in finding the right way of 
teaching so that education before in- 
duction aids in the creation of an Army 
of informed, able men and women. 
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Teachers College Board 
Adopts Far-Reaching Policies 


At a meeting in Chicago on July 12 
the State Teachers College Board 
authorized the setting up of a five- 
year curriculum in teacher training, 
culminating in the granting of the 
Master of Science in Education de- 
gree for the completion of the fifth 
year. Thus [Illinois begins another 
major advance in teacher training, 
and joins with seventeen additional 
states affording such opportunity for 
training public school teachers. 

The State Teachers College Board 
has authorized the granting of the 
Bachelor of Science in Education de- 
gree (B.S. in Ed.) beginning with the 
Class of 1944. This is the degree 
granted by the University of Illinois 
for graduation from the College of 
Education. Only three states other 
than Illinois have been conferring the 
present Bachelor of Education degree, 
and this degree will be dropped. 

Recognizing that certain students 
desire training not pointing directly 
toward teaching, the state board has 
withdrawn its resolution of a few 
years back whereby students were 
charged tuition at the rate of $15 per 
quarter when credits were transferred 
to another institution before gradua- 
tion from an Illinois teachers college. 

In addition to this broader policy of 
making the teachers colleges function 
in their immediate area, the board has 
authorized the establishment of a new 
two-year general college curriculum. 
This curriculum, already well estab- 
lished in many teacher-training insti- 
tutions, corresponds with require- 
ments of the University of Illinois for 
entrance into the College of Education. 

It sets up two years of general col- 
lege work to be used as a basis of 
teacher training, and puts all profes- 
sional courses in education and teach- 
ing technique in the junior and senior 
years. Consequently, students follow- 
ing this curriculum will have com- 
pleted two years of background work 


in which it is hoped they will (1) de- 


termine the teaching field of major in- 
terest and (2) acquire a respect for 
the teaching profession because of the 
quality of instruction offered them. 
The present junior college diploma, 
hitherto used for graduation from the 
two-year curriculum, will be awarded 
for the successful completion of the 
two-year general college course. 
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A Pre-induction Class at Work on the Fundamentals of Electricity 
Maroa Community High School 


A Wartime Program 
of ee 


I. the present struggle for preserva- 
tion of our national institutions and 
the defense of our national interests 
greater recognition has been given the 
schools by our military organizations 
than in any previous war. At the same 
time, greater attention has been given 
by our military forces to individual 
interests, needs, abilities and place- 
ment than in any previous war. Thus 
the school, in order to make the 
greatest possible contribution to the 
national welfare, must give maximum 
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attention to individual welfare and 
development rather than maximum 
attention to mass treatment. 

In wartime “business is not as 
usual, home life is not as usual, eco- 
nomic life is not as usual, church 
life is not as usual, school life is 
not as usual,” and the school cannot 
afford to attempt to conduct its “busi- 
ness as usual.” In time of war the 
school must give attention to its basic 
and fundamental functions in terms of 
the needs of the war moment and the 
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By WARD N. BLACK 


peace moment ; this calls for new mate- 
rials, new forms, and new procedures. 

The institution of a wartime pro- 
gram of education in the schools in no 
way presupposes the elimination of 
fundamental subject matter basic to 
a general education. On the other 
hand, such program should offer mod- 
ifications in subject matter, additions 
of new materials which will create 
greater interest and provide better 
understandings of current problems 
and movements, and finally changes 
in procedures where the occasion de- 
mands. Some schools may provide 
new courses as will be indicated later 
in this discussion. In most schools, 
and especially in the elementary 
schools, the program will mean a re- 
direction of class work and subject 
material emphasis. 


Elementary School Wartime 
Program 


Some one has aptly said that “Edu- 
cation can help us to shorten the dis- 
tance to victory.” The elementary 
schools of the Nation have been and 
are now helping, in a grand way, to 
shorten the road to victory. 

Young people at the elementary 
school level today are learning what 
democracy means, what we are fight- 
ing to protect and what peace after 
victory should be and mean. The war- 
time programs are responding to the 
purposes of education in American 
Democracy as restated in the “objec- 
tives of self-realization, human rela- 
tionship, economic efficiency, and civic 
responsibility.”* 

A very definite contribution has 
been made by the elementary schools 
of Illinois during the past year 
through the “Schools at War” pro- 
gram. The slogan of this program is, 
“Save, Serve, Conserve.” The objec- 
tives of the program were reached 
through the efforts of classroom 
units, Boy Scout units, Girl Scout 
units, War Savings units, Victory 
Farm Workers, and many other units 
in the program organization. Much of 
the regular school work is supple- 
mented with materials on rationing, 
salvage, conservation, dangers of in- 
flation, purchasing war stamps and 
bonds and other special war work. 

Much time can and is being given 
to the study of issues at stake in the 
countries of our allies in Europe and 
the Far East. Interpretations of the 


*Statement I, Educational Policies Commission, 
Washington, D. C., 1938 
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Four Freedoms, inter-American rela- 
tions and the economics of the present 
war are in place at the elementary 
school level of education. 

The present conflict in many ways 
has given the teacher in the school a 
greater opportunity for original think- 
ing and action. Greater opportunities 
have arisen for intelligent programs 
of effective child guidance. More lib- 
erty in planning and procedures has 
been noted. Greater opportunities 
have arisen for united efforts, com- 
munity activities and a realization of 
the value of service to the community, 
State and Nation. 

In redirecting the emphasis in the 
classroom special attention is being 
given to the study of science, geo- 
graphy, history, language, and litera- 
ture, mathematics, music and the arts. 
War and its demands make for a 
clearer realization of the need for a 
scientific method in the teaching of 
science. Geography today is being 
presented to young people as concrete 
and related facts. Today, as a result of 
man’s scientific interest and genius, 
the subject matter of geography has 
become fundamental in the under- 
standing of the age in which he lives 
and the current events with which he 
deals. 

History has become a _ means 
through which the student becomes 
aware of the meanings of our institu- 
tions and gains an insight into Ameri- 
ca’s aims and ideals. 

Through language and literature 
he comes to a better understanding of 
the ideas and ideals of our neighbors 
throughout the world. The new em- 
phasis brings forth the fact in the 
mind of the student that his work is 
not just something written in a book, 
but is something very vital in his 
everyday life. 


High-School Wartime Program 

A recent survey of the wartime 
activities of the high schools of Illinois 
reveals the fact that “business is not 
as usual” in the high school today, 
and that many modifications in offer- 
ings and procedures have been made 
in education at the secondary school 
level. Illinois high schools are meeting 
the challenge made to the schools of 
the Nation in training youth for the 
war effort. 

In August, 1942, General Somer- 
vell, before the American Institute on 
Education and the War, said, “We are 
engaged in total war. The job of the 
schools in this total war is to educate 
the Nation’s manpower for war and 
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for the peace that follows. We can lose 
this total war on the battlefront as a 
direct result of losing it on the indus- 
trial front. The schools must become 
pre-induction training centers for our 
armed forces. . . .” 

The answer to this challenge was 
the immediate organization of the 
High School Victory Corps and the 
outlining of the pre-induction courses 
for training youth who were to enter 
the armed forces at the end of their 
high-school course. 

The High School Victory Corps 
has been defined as a_ high-school 
youth enterprise, which stresses the 
general needs of the armed forces, 
such as physical fitness, health, and 
student orientation, and in general acts 
as a motivating force for a student’s 
study of his future in the war effort. 
The Victory Corps encourages and 
guides the voluntary activities of stu- 
dents in wartime services and gives 
them a sense of belonging to the war 
effort. 

Answers to a recent questionnaire 
received from the high schools of IIli- 
nois indicate that 568 schools are 
planning to have an organized Victory 
Corps or comparable organization for 
their students during the school year 
of 1943-1944. 

Whether undertaken in whole or 
in part, depending upon the local 
situation, whether curricular or extra- 
curricular in character, the objectives 
of the high-school wartime program 
which the Victory Corps fosters and 
promotes are: 


1. Guidance into critical services and 
occupations 

2. Wartime citizenship 

3. Physical fitness through physical edu- 
cation 

4. Military drill under competent direc- 
tion 

5. Competence in science and mathema- 
tics 

6. Preflight training in aeronautics 


7. Pre-induction training for critical war- 
time occupations 
8. Community service 


It is recommended that each school 
consider first whether or not that 
school is now organized to assist with 
these objectives or that part of these 
objectives which apply to its particular 
situation. Any school should endeavor 
to meet the purposes of as many of 
these objectives as possible. Every 
school can and should give attention 
to guidance, the first objective of the 
corps. 

During the past school year, con- 
siderable attention has been given by 
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Illinois high schools to Pre-Flight 
Aeronautics. As the war progresses, 
greater emphasis will be placed upon 
training of aviation personnel. In 
1942-43 there was an enrollment of 
7105 students in this course in our 
State. The work was offered as a 
regular organized course in 248 high 
schools. 

The Army has asked that the high 
schools of the country help with the 
training of youth through the Pre- 
Induction Training Program. Pre- 
induction training is training given 
to potential army inductees to help 
them meet the general and specialized 
needs of the army personnel which 
can be wholly or partially met prior 
to induction. 

With the assistance of the War 
Department, books and pamphlets are 
made available in the high schools to 
guide students in the training courses. 
Among these materials are the Basic 
Radio Code, Army Clerical Proce- 
dures, Driver Education, and courses 
in the fundamentals of electricity basic 
to 151 army occupations, machines 
basic to 226 army occupations, radio 
basic to 35 army occupations, shop- 
work basic to 188 army occupations, 
and auto mechanics basic to 30 army 
occupations. Illinois high schools had 
a total enrollment of 30,118 students 
in the pre-induction courses last year. 
Reports indicate a much larger enroll- 
ment in this work during the next 
school year. 

Modern mechanized warfare de- 
mands that 91 out of every 100 men 
be specialists. Pre-induction training 
by the schools will relieve the strain 
upon army personnel and facilities, 
and will shorten the period of military 
instruction. It is estimated that out of 
every 100 students who graduate from 
high school, the Army will take about 
60. Since more than half of the 60 
will ultimately find their way into 
the Specialized Training Program or 
the Officer’s Candidate Schools, the 
Army recommends for these.a strong 
general course stressing English, 
mathematics, science and modern lan- 
guages. The pre-induction courses 
recommended now for the high 
schools do not preclude the general 
basic subjects of the regular high- 
school program, and it should be em- 
phasized here that co-operation in the 
program is entirely voluntary and 
there is no attempt on the part of the 
War Department to dictate policies or 
curricular plans to the schools. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Education for Rural 


Boys and Girls 


By HANS C. OLSEN 


I. it not strange that here in Illinois 
we speak of rural education, but never 
of urban education? Urban areas 
have plain education, but the country 
has rural education. What is the dif- 
ference, and why is this difference? 
The facts are that, for the most 
part, we teach the same subjects in 
all schools, and children learn in the 
same ways in all schools. All children 
no-.matter what schools they attend, 
rural or urban, must come out of 
these schools with the same general 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes. They 
must all know how to read, write, and 
deal with common arithmetical situa- 
tions effectively. They must all have a 
knowledge and understanding of our 
social heritage and of how our Na- 
tion has become the world power that 
it is. They need to have sound geo- 
graphical concepts and to be able to 
think straight on social, moral, eco- 
nomic, and political issues. They must 
grow into good adult citizens. They 
must have strong bodies, and know 
and practice good health habits. They 
must have right attitudes and ideals. 





How Is Rural Education 
Different? 


Nobody is satisfied with rural edu- 
cation as it is. City people commonly 
poke fun at rural schools and rural 
teachers, and otherwise express con- 
tempt for the work done in rural 
schools. Rural people generally pro- 
fess great faith in country schools, but 
acquaintance with them reveals that 
they have their doubts as to the ef- 
fectiveness of rural schools and that 
they really yearn for better educa- 
tional opportunities for their boys and 
girls than the rural schools commonly 
provide. They talk wistfully about 
good city schools, but for some reason 
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many of them are unwilling to send 
their children to urban schools. 

Is the rural education program of 
Illinois significantly different from 
that offered in town and city schools? 
Evidently not. Teachers generally 
move freely from teaching positions 
in rural schools to teaching positions 
in urban areas. In their city school 
positions, these teachers, for the most 
part, teach the same subjects and use 
the same methods of teaching that 
they employed in their country schools. 
Their urban employers know this and 
generally approve it. Many superin- 
tendents of urban schools look with 
favor upon the practice of using rural 
schools as training and recruiting cen- 
ters for future city teachers. Experi- 
ence seems to show that a teacher who 
does outstanding work in a typical 
country school has the qualities to 
make him a successful urban teacher. 

A chief criticism of rural elemen- 
tary and secondary schools is that 
they have not adapted their programs 
to the experiences and needs of coun- 
try children. It is alleged that text- 
books used in rural schools are 
planned for city children and describe 
city life, whereas they should be based 
on the experiences of rural children. 

This criticism assumes that present 
textbooks are admirably suited to all 
city children, whereas the facts are 
that urban children differ as much 
among themselves in experiences, 
needs, interests, capacities, and ambi- 
tions as city children differ from their 
country cousins. The only sound con- 
clusion that can be reached on this 
issue is that one so emphatically pro- 


claimed by Professor Mort, of Teach-" 


ers College, Columbia University, and 
some other educators : that the teacher 
must start where the child is and not 
some place in a textbook. 
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If the teacher starts where the child 
is, where should the school program 
take the child? It should, of course, 
guide his growth and development so 
that he as a child, youth, and adult 
will be able to deal with any and all 
the life situations that may arise in 
the course of his life span. 


Urban-Rural Interdependence 


In the past, approximately a half 
of the boys and girls born and reared 
in rural areas have spent their adult 
lives in urban areas. Every indication 
is that in the future, as farming is in- 
creasingly mechanized and the effi- 
ciency of farm workers is correspond- 
ingly raised, an even higher percent- 
age of rural-born boys and girls will 
be compelled to move to the city. 

Such migration from country to 
city is not generally the result of the 
exercise of free choice, but is the in- 
evitable consequence of economic con- 
ditions that make it impossible for a 
half or more of those born and reared 
in the country to make an adequate 
and satisfactory living there. More- 
over, the very life of our cities has 
been and is dependent upon this influx 
from the open country, villages, and 
towns for its continuance and im- 
provement. 

However, the interdependence of 
country and city people in another 
vital way, is frequently overlooked. 
To a very large degree, farm pros- 
perity depends upon uninterrupted, 
full-time employment of city people. 
Unemployed city people cannot buy 
farm products. When city people can 
not buy farm products, farmers can- 
not buy automobiles, radios, farm ma- 
chinery, dental and medical services. 
Hence, when depression comes to the 
city, it strikes the rural areas, too. If 
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there is proper balance in urban and 
rural migration, prosperity in cities 
means prosperity in rural areas. 

Clearly, then, country boys and 
girls must be given those educational 
opportunities that will make it pos- 
sible for them to engage in those voca- 
tions that are open and available to 
them and that will prepare them to 
be effective, happy citizens and home- 
makers whether they are residents of 
rural or urban areas. Of course, like 
educational opportunities should be 
provided city boys and girls. 

The day is gone when place of birth 
should determine one’s vocation or 
place of residence. Country boys and 
girls should be on a par with city boys 
and girls in their freedom of choice 
as to vocation and place of residence. 

In looking at a long-time education 
program for Illinois rural boys and 
girls, it is seen that the program in- 
volves far more than is commonly 
thought of when rural education is 
mentioned. The heart of the educa- 
tion program for Illinois country boys 
and girls must be the recognition of 
their potentialities and adequate pro- 
visions for the development of these 
potentialities. Illinois country boys 
and girls are potential surgeons, far- 
mers, industrialists, teachers, clergy- 
men, plumbers, editors, carpenters, 
statesmen, transportation experts, ar- 
tists. 

The school in the country must as- 
sume responsibility for helping these 
Illinois boys and girls to become 
what they have the possibilities of be- 
coming. The future of our common- 
wealth, both rural and urban, depends 
upon how well this responsibility is 
fulfilled. 


A Concern of Rural People 


City people must become just as 
greatly concerned about the organiza- 
tion, control, and financing of educa- 
tion in rural areas as are the rural 
people themselves. Sons and daugh- 
ters of many city people will marry 
boys and girls educated in rural 
schools. Future neighbors, partners, 
employees, and employers of -many 
urban residents will be men and wom- 
en reared and educated in country 
schools. The quality of the education 
program provided country boys and 
girls is, therefore, just as important 
to the city dwellers as it is to the 
farmers and villagers. Since the urban 
areas benefit so greatly from the edu- 
cation provided country boys and 
girls, these areas should certainly con- 
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tribute much to its financial support. 

In the long run, both cities and 
rural communities will suffer if the 
school districts of the rural areas in 
Illinois are not of the size and type 
necessary for the operation of effec- 
tive schools. Both urban and rural 
residents will suffer if the schools in 
rural areas are not adequately financed 
and the cost of these schools is not 
fairly shared by urban and rural areas 
in proportion to benefits derived and 
ability to pay for such benefits. 

To be effective, teachers in country 
schools must have qualifications, sala- 
ries, tenure and retirement provisions 
that will gain and hold for them the 
full respect and confidence of both 
rural and urban people. In fact, to 
meet its responsibilities as it should, 
there can be nothing about the educa- 
tion program of rural Illinois that 
suggests to any citizen that it is in- 
ferior in any particular to our educa- 
tion program in urban areas. The 
welfare of both city and country 
makes this imperative. 

This does not imply that the edu- 
cation program of the different areas 
of the State or even within the same 
local system, urban or rural, should 
be identical for all pupils. In fact, the 
opposite implication holds. The edu- 
cation program, urban or rural, should 
be suited to the particular abilities, 
needs, interests, and ambitions of the 
pupils for whom it is provided. 

The education programs offered by 
Illinois schools in the past have failed 
to a great extent in this particular. 
Four out of every ten pupils who en- 
tered the first grade in 1927 had left 
school before eighth-grade graduation 
in 1934, and 63 out of every 100 of 
these pupils had dropped out of school 
before high-school graduation in 1938. 
Fifty-seven percent of Illinois youths 
between sixteen and twenty were not 
attending any school according to the 
1940 Federal Census. Thirty percent 
of our pupils who start high school 
do not graduate. 

Problems arising from the fore- 
going considerations and from dif- 
ferences in wealth, enrollments, 
proximity of schools to pupils, quali- 
fications of teachers, curriculum of- 
ferings, and the overlapping of school 
districts all suggest the great need for 
a thorough-going study of the whole 
public school system of Illinois. 

Nothing short of such a complete 
and unbiased study of Illinois edu- 
cational needs followed by the changes 
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found necessary, can possibly guar-~ 


antee a fair educational opportunity 
for either the rural or urban youth of 
Illinois at an equitable and reasonable 
cost to all the citizens of the State. 


THINGS TO READ 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ScHOoL Ap- 
MINISTRATORS, Schools and Manpower—To- 
day and Tomorrow, Twenty-first Year- 
book. The Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 1943, 448 
pages. 

AMERICAN CouNCIL ON’ EDUCATION, 
What the High Schools Ought to Teach, 
prepared for the American Youth Commis- 
sion. The Council, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., 1940, 36 pages. 

AMERICAN CouNncIL ON’ EDUCATION, 
American Youth Commission, Youth. and 
the Future, General Report. The Council, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 1942, 
296 pages. 

Bett, Howarp M., Matching Youth and 
Jobs, prepared for the American Youth 
Commission. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.., 
1940, 277 pages. 

Bett, Howarp M., Youth Tell Their 
Story, prepared for the American Youth 
Commission. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
1938, 273 pages. 

BincHAM, FLorence C., Editor, Com- 
munity Life in a Democracy, prepared for 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The Congress, 600 South Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, 1942, 246 
pages. 

CoMMITTEE ON Rurat Epucation, Sfill 
Sits the Schoolhouse by the Road. The 
Committee, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1943, 54 pages. 

Marsu, C. S., The Rural Child in the 
War Emergency, a Conference Report, pre- 
pared for the Committee on Rural Educa- 
tion. The Committee, 5835 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, 1942, 37 pages. 

Me tvin, Bruce L., and SmirH, Exna N., 
Rural Youth: Their Situation and Pros- 
pects, Works Progress Administration, Re- 
search Monograph No. 15. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1938, 167 pages. 

Pur Detta Kappa, “Meeting the Needs 
of Rural Youth,” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 
XXV, April, 1943, pages 145-184. Phi Delta 
Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, IIli- 
nois. 

ScHATZMANN, IMAN E sie, The Country 
School at Home and Abroad. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1942, 233 
pages. 

Works, Georce A., and Lesser, Simon 
O., Rural America Today—Its Schools and 
Community Life. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1942, 450 pages. 


ATTENTION LIBRARIANS! 

School library clinics for elementary and 
secondary school librarians and teacher- 
librarians are planned this fall during Oc- 
tober and November. Four weekend meet- 
ings will be held to include school librarians 
from various regions in a discussion of cur- 
rent problems common to school libraries. 
Watch for place and date—ILirnors STATE 
Lrerary, Springfield, Illinois. 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


Illinois Education Association 


Di... DAVE: 


Now that the rush of the legislative 
session is over, I am free to resume 
my normal duties and privileges. 
Hence, this long delayed letter. 

Legislation 

All in all, I’d say that we had a 
successful session in terms of legisla- 
tion for schools and school teachers 
and their pupils. I was greatly dis- 
pleased, however, with the Governor's 
veto of H.B. 87, the teachers’ mini- 
mum salary bill. 

How can we build a real profession 
of teaching in Illinois as long as the 
State continues to allow the hiring of 
teachers in some communities as if 
they were serfs? Unless the full force 
of the teaching profession and of 
others interested in educational wel- 
fare is employed effectively in the 
next session to enact such a law, all 
teachers and pupils will suffer during 
the post-war period. 

Transportation Claims 

I was pleased, Dave, with the 
State’s recognition of our claims for 
deficiencies in payment of the State’s 
share of the cost of pupil transporta- 
tion during the last and current bien- 
niums. By its action in appropriating 
funds to meet these deficiencies the 
Sixty-third Assembly notified suc- 
ceeding Legislatures that the trans- 
portation claims must be honored 100 
percent. Similarly, it is pleasing to re- 
port that this General Assembly again 
acknowledged without debate the fi- 
nancial needs of our Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System as they were indicated 
by the actuary of the Pension Board. 


High-School Flat Grants 
A third bit of significant achieve- 
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ment, is, it seems to me, the institu- 
tion of flat grants for high schools. 
The amount ($2.00 per pupil) seems 
small, and yet this action established 
the principle of State participation in 
the expenses of all high schools as 
well as elementary schools. Of course, 
the increased State aid to all the com- 
mon schools was most pleasing. In 
fact, when the increase obtained is ef- 
fective for a full biennium, it becomes 
the greatest biennial increase the 
schools have received ($7,560,000). 


Handicapped Children 


The fourth area of legislative 
achievement in which I find great 
pleasure is that pertaining to the edu- 
cation of handicapped children. Im- 
proved administration, additional State 
support, and extended services were 
obtained for this type of special edu- 
cation. 

In the fifth instance, I was happy 
to see that our legislative gains of the 
last few sessions were protected. The 
new certification laws, the teacher re- 
tirement and tenure laws were not 
harmed in any respect. Indeed, I be- 
lieve that the first two were improved 
by minor amendatory legislation. 


Disappointments 


There were some disappointments, 
of course. In the first place, we would 
have liked to have had our distribu- 
tive fund increased more than was 
done. Secondly, having worked strenu- 
ously during the last few weeks upon 
the proposed new school code, we 
would like to have seen it passed. It 
wasn’t passed. We hoped that the 
much maligned and attacked unit dis- 
trict rate bill might pass, but no, it 
again experienced the usual type of 
opposition and succumbed with ad- 
ministrative blessing before it left the 
House. 

Talking about demises, we shed no 
tears when a series of bills designed 
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to visit additional budgetary and 
auditing controls upon school districts 
already overburdened with technical 
tax objections walked the plank. 

It seems hardly possible that out of 
the maze of legislation, complicated by 
the introduction and withdrawal of 
substitute bills keyed to the ill-fated 
new school code, and the hectic rush 
of the closing days of the session (in- 
cluding the last one that adjourned at 
6:00 a.m. the following day), we 
passed seventy-seven school bills. 
Only a few of these covered specific 
items in the I.E.A. program, but 
practically all of them had I.E.A. en- 
dorsement and assistance. 


Co-operation 


One of the outstanding features of 
the session was the spirit of co-opera- 
tion evidenced everywhere. The “folks 
back home,” the legislators at Spring- 
field, and State executives were most 
co-operative. We are thankful for the 
fine reception accorded our officers 
and staff members by the legislators 
and their leaders. Our judgment and 
assistance were sought and respected 
generally. 

We believe that the good-will evi- 
denced in this session will carry over 
into succeeding sessions. This will 
most certainly be true if we continue 
to be certain in our facts, positive in 
our presentations, judicious in our 
judgments, courteous in our contacts, 
and helpful in things not directly con 
cerned with our program. 

Carrying On 

Now that we've passed another 
milestone in educational history in 
Illinois, we look ahead to the next, 
and the period in between. During this 
period, fraught with many difficulties 
associated with the war and its effects, 
we shall, as closely as is possible, ob- 
serve new and old laws in action, 
analyze their weaknesses and strength, 
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assist in their proper interpretation 
and application, and build a new pro- 
gram of legislation to further improve 
education in Illinois. 


Other Duties 


Dave, our efforts in behalf of 
worthy educational legislation are 
tremendously important and have 
been for the ninety years of our his- 
tory as an association, but these ef- 
forts are not all-important nor all- 
inclusive. 

There is the work of our association 
in behalf of its own members, and 
here we are rapidly extending our 
endeavors ; for example, teacher place- 
ment service, magazine subscription 
service, tenure and retirement service, 
hospitalization service, etc. 

Then, there is the wide field of pro- 
fessional and public relations which 
we have barely touched. Our research 
endeavors are as vital to our organiza- 
tion as food is to the body. These 
endeavors should not only be con- 
tinued but extended. Then, too, there 
are the ever-present problems of as- 
sociation finance, administration, and 
organization, which need constant 
improvement. 

You can see, Dave, from the above 
that we zealously look to the new year 
of our endeavors, welcoming your 
continued effective assistance and that 
of thousands of our members through- 
out the State. 

Best wishes for the new school 
year! 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 





Digest of Board Meetings 


Date: March 27, 1943. 

TIME AND PLace: 9:30 a.m., Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 

PRESENT: President V. L. Nickell ; 
Directors, E. H. Stullken, Hester 
Burbridge, and Russell Malan, and 
the Director of Public Relations, B. I. 
Griffith, and Irving F. Pearson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Business: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 

2. Accepted monthly financial re- 
port. 

3. Discussed the selection of a new 
treasurer to succeed Mr. Charles Mc- 
Intosh, resigned. 

4. Set $40 as maximum expense 
allotment for delegate to Indianapolis 
N.E.A. meeting and designated dele- 


gates. 
5. Preserved staff positions for 
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staff members in the military service. 

6. Received communications and 
directed replies. 

7. Authorized payment of N.E.A. 
Director’s expenses 

8. Received President’s report on 
Washington conference regarding 
various Federal programs, the Lan- 
ham Act and other Acts. 

9. Directed that the inauguration 
of a teacher placement service be 
discussed with the Division presidents 
and finance chairmen at a meeting to 
be held in Springfield, April 2. 

10. Received from Mr. Griffith a 
report of the Public Relations sub- 
committee on Professional Relations, 
and accepted Mr. Griffith’s Public 
Relations Department report regard- 
ing (1) the use by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of foreign language versions 
of the I.E.A. film “Backing Up the 
Guns,” (2) the new film strips pre- 
pared for use in connection with the 
current I.E.A. legislative effort, and 
(3) the successful use of a series of 
I.E.A. scripts in local broadcasts. 

11. Received Secretary’s report of 
favorable developments in a national 
public relations effort instituted by 
the state association secretaries in co- 
operation with the National School 
Service Institute. 

ADJOURNMENT: 3:30 P.M. 

; * 2 2 

Date: April 2 and 3, 1943. 

TIME AND Ptace: 8:30 p.M., state 
headquarters. 

PRESENT: Division presidents, Di- 
vision finance chairmen, state officers 
and state staff. 

Business: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous Finance Committee meeting 
and previous meeting with presidents 
of Divisions. 

2. Received monthly financial re- 
port. 

3. Discussed simplified duties of 
the Treasurer, and recommended the 
appointment of a treasurer from the 
Springfield area. 

4. Discussed the proposed teacher 
placement ‘service and requested the 
presence’of Dr. Claude Vick. 

5. In reconvened session beginning 
at 9:45 a.m. April 3, discussed the 
placement idea with Dr. Vick. 

6. Polled Division representatives 
and received, unanimously, Division 
by Division, a recommendation that 
the placement service be instituted on 
a cost-plus basis. 

7. Received recommendation of Di- 
vision representatives that Dr. Claude 
E. Vick be elected as director of the 
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proposed new welfare department, in ~ 


which the placement service would 
operate. 

8. Received from Division repre- 
sentatives a recommendation that no 
enrolling fee for placement service be 
charged, but that not to exceed 3 
percent of the first year’s salary be 
charged in case of actual placement, 
and that the service be instituted at 
once. 

9. Received a report on legislative 
progress and a proposal from Mr. W. 
C. Handlin, legislative chairman. 

10. Received detailed report on the 
status of school bills and the Blue 
Cross service from the Secretary, Mr. 
Pearson. 

11. Endorsed the candidacy of 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, of Virginia, 
for the presidency of the N.E.A. 

ADJOURNMENT: 12 Noon. 


xx 


Date: April 11, 1943. 

Time AND Ptace: 9:30 a.m., Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 

PreEsENT: President V. L. Nickell ; 
Directors, W. C. Handlin, E. H. 
Stullken, Hester Burbridge, and Rus- 
sell Malan; Executive Secretary, 
Irving F. Pearson; and Claude E. 
Vick and Orville T. Bright, part- 
time. 

Business: 1. Approved the min- 
utes of the previous meeting. 

2. Received Blue Cross materials. 

3. Discussed placement service 
with Dr. Vick. 

4. Received communications. 

5. Endorsed the candidacy of Mrs. 
Edith B. Joynes for the presidency 
of the N.E.A. 

6. Discussed the Anderson tenure 
case (Roseville). 

7. Interviewed Mr. Bright regard- 
ing his tenure status at Flossmoor. 

8. Received communications re- 
garding other tenure cases, and dis- 
cussed them. 

9. Discussed the proposed physical 
education bill. 

10. Unanimously authorized the 
establishment of a welfare depart- 
ment, including a division of teacher 
placement and other services. 

ADJOURNMENT: 4:30 P.M. 


xx** 


Date: April 18, 1943. 
TIME AND Prace: 10 a.m., Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 
PRESENT: President V. L. Nickell; 
Directors, W. C. Handlin, E. H. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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1. E. A. Supports Tenure 
By ) Swing a P. earson 


I. the midst of its strenuous legisla- 
tive, research, public relations, and 
other activities, the I.E.A. has quietly 
but consistently spent much time, ef- 
fort, and expense in investigating and 
supporting teacher tenure cases. 

At the close of the first proba- 
tionary period, the I.E.A. completed 
an extensive investigation of teacher 
dismissals in one of the larger cities. 
Although this investigation did not 
result in the retention of the teachers 
involved, because the letter of the law 
had been followed in the dismissals, 
it did pointedly indicate that the spirit 
of the law had not been observed. 

It is believed that the investigation 
will serve to protect tenure for teachers 
in this district in the future. In addi- 
tion, it suggested certain changes in 
local procedure designed to clarify in- 
ternal relationships as they affect 
teacher tenure. 


Some Representative Cases 


The Georgia Sloan case, carried 
successfully through the Supreme 
Court by the I.E.A., proved the con- 
stitutionality of the Three-year Con- 
tract Law, and thereby paved the way 
for the continuing or tenure contract 
laws. This case was basically im- 
portant to teacher tenure in Illinois, 
and hence, the I.E.A. elected to sup- 
port it through the courts. Georgia 
Sloan, a rural teacher, had been de- 
nied her position by the newly-elected 
school board which failed to recognize 
her three-year contract issued by a 
previous board. 

Another basic case still in progress 
under I.E.A. sponsorship is that of 
Miss Julia Anderson, primary teacher 
of the Roseville public schools for 
twenty-five years, who was summarily 
dismissed without due notice or stated 
cause. 

The I.E.A. attorney took the case 
to the circuit court which eventually 
interpreted the case and ruled that 
since Miss Anderson had not been 
offered a probationary contract, she 
had not yet been on probation, and 
therefore was not entitled to tenure. 
The case now goes to the appellate 
court. Since the decision in this case 
is basic to teacher tenure in Illinois, 
the I.E.A. has elected to support the 
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case through the Supreme Court, if 
necessary. 

A third type of tenure suit now in 
the courts is exemplified by two cases, 
those of Mr. C. R. Crakes of Moline, 
and of Mr. A. M. Wilson of Granite 
City. In both instances were these 
superintendents of schools transferred 
to positions of lower salary in the 
school system, without regular notice 
or a chance to be heard. In each in- 
stance, the boards took advantage of 
the part of the tenure law allowing 
boards the privilege of transferring 
teachers to other classifications with- 
in the system, providing the teachers 
transferred would receive the pay ac- 
corded that classification. 

The question arises: “May such 
shifting, involving reduction in salary, 
be done without due notice and hear- 
ings?” The courts alone will decide, 
and the I.E.A. has offered legal advice 
and assistance in each case. It would 
assist further, financially, at least in 
one or the other of the cases, since 
the Supreme Court’s decision will 
again be vital to the teaching profes- 
sion in Illinois. Both cases are now 
in the courts of the State. 

A fourth type of tenure case is that 
of women teachers dismissed because 
of marriage. The I.E.A. quietly as- 
sisted in the cases of seven teachers 
in a city system, who were married 
previous to the adoption several years 
ago of a resolution against married 
women teachers. The board revised 
its stand and will allow these teachers 
to continue to teach until they are 
sixty-five years of age. 

I.E.A. committees are following 
two tenure cases which involve the 
question of the dismissal of teachers 
who marry. The committees will 
judge whether or not the details and 
factors involved are such that one or 
the other or both of these cases would 
lend themselves to court action 
through the Supreme Court, if neces- 
sary, to determine the question once 
for all. 

Selection of Cases 


In selecting cases for assistance in 
the courts, the I.E.A. is very careful 
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to determine which cases are most 
free from factors which at once 
weaken the case or which may harm 
the profession and the association be- 
cause of their recital. Many cases 
benefit by way of I.E.A. investigations 
and the publicity attached to their 
findings. Other cases are rejected by 
the LE.A. investigating committees 
because the findings substantiate the 
reasons for the dismissals. 


Other Cases Referred to I.E.A. 


The I.E.A. has already experienced 
a great variety of tenure cases. In ad- 
dition to those indicated previously, 
there were cases such as the follow- 
ing : 


1. A coach was denied a part of his salary 
when certain coaching duties were removed. 
The I.E.A. held with the board, but criti- 
cized the keeping of board records. 


2. A teacher was returned to his teaching 
position which was to have been abandoned, 
but was later restored, and the salary in- 
creased. Petitioner felt the increase was 
inadequate. I.E.A. concluded that the case 
was one of equity, and insignificant for 
statewide consideration. 

3. A teacher with an unsatisfactory teach- 
ing record received a dismissal notice in 
due time before the end of her probationary 
period. The dismissal notice failed to specify 
reasons for dismissal. Since the teaching 
position was dropped, the I.E.A. advised the 
teacher that the association was not interest- 
ed in pushing a case based merely upon 
minor technicalities of the type described. 

4. A teacher failed to carry through in 
her own tenure case when asked specifically 
if she wished an I.E.A. investigation which 
would include searching official records, 
procedures, data, etc. The teacher was re- 
tained in the same system, but in another 
position involving a salary cut. 

5. An entire faculty of teachers was dis- 
missed because “the board did not want 
them on tenure.” Only one of the seven 
teachers elected to stand the test of trial 
and unemployment to maintain tenure sta- 
tus. The I.E.A. was ready to proceed in a 
basically important case when the last 
teacher elected to accept a position with 
higher pay. 

6. The I.E.A. rejected the request of a 
rural teacher who had been dismissed and 
who was without certificate. Threats of 
legal action to force N.E.A. and I.E.A. sup- 
port were ineffective, and the petitioner was 
advised to proceed legally, if he so desired. 


7. The I.E.A. supported a high-school 
board’s dismissal of two high-school teach- 
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ers “for the best interests of the schools,” 
but criticized the lack of supervisory rec- 
ords, and the failure to meet issues locally 
decisively as they occur. 

8. A board of director district on April 
20 notified a teacher that she was not to be 
re-employed in the district because, “The 
board of directors has decided not to hire 
until after the twenty-fifth day of April, 
1942.” Since the continuing contract law for 
board of director districts specifically re- 
quires notice of termination with reasons 
cited before April 25, the I.E.A. advised the 
teacher it would be pleased to support her 
case, if she would hold herself ready to 
teach the school in the fall. The teacher 
secured a better position, and the case was 
dropped. 

9. A teacher was dismissed because, due 
to the need for economizing, a teaching posi- 
tion was dropped. Investigation proved that 
the economy had been effected, and no suc- 
cessor to the teacher had been chosen. Since 
the only technical violation involved was the 
deliverance of the notice of dismissal in 
person, rather than by special delivery, the 
I.E.A. advised no further action. 

10. A high-school superintendent spoke 
with the I.E.A. about his dismissal as su- 
perintendent but made no request for as- 
sistance. Later his attorney requested a 
conference with the I.E.A. Executive Sec- 
retary. This was arranged. Later, the for- 
mal request for I.E.A. assistance was 
received. Since hearings were already under 
way, the I.E.A. elected to await the receipt 
of the transcript of the hearings before de- 
ciding upon its own action in the case. It 
developed that the superintendent was to be 
retained on an emeritus basis until his re- 
tirement and at the salary currently received 
by him. 

11. An elementary superintendent was to 
be dismissed at the close of his probationary 
period, unless “the new board” negotiated 
a contract with him, the “old” board stating 
it had no power to renew the contract. The 
“new” board failed to provide the new con- 
tract. The petitioner requested an investiga- 
tion by the I.E.A., not to maintain his tenure 
status, but to prove his professional integrity 
and worth. The investigation was made with 
conclusions highly favorable to the peti- 
tioner. 

The above reviewed cases are repre- 
sentative of the variety of cases—now 
totaling forty—handled by the I.E.A. 
As has been indicated, some of these 
are highly important to the profession 
and are being financed in the courts by 
the I.E.A. Many have involved dif- 


ficult and costly investigations. 


Procedure 


In view of the association’s experi- 
ences in these cases, its Board of 
Directors has adopted Rules of Pro- 
cedure in Tenure Cases, and has 
authorized the solicitation of funds to 
finance worthy tenure cases of state- 
wide significance. 

The text of the Rules of Procedure 
adopted by the I.E.A. board appears 
in column 3 of this page. 
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Regarding Minimum Salary 
To The Governor 
July 28, 1943 
Governor Dwight H. Green 
Springfield, Illinois 
DEAR GOVERNOR: 

We regret exceedingly your veto of 
H.B. 87, the minimum salary bill for 
teachers. The approval of this meas- 
ure was highly essential to the edu- 
cational and professional welfare in 
Illinois. The veto of the bill detracts 
from the enthusiasm we have been 
pleased to observe for an otherwise 
successful session. 

In our opinion, the bill did not vio- 
late the principle of “home rule” 
nearly so much as other bills which 
were signed. Furthermore, the schools 
are the creatures of the State, and 
just as the State has determined sani- 
tation, curriculum, certification, build- 
ing and other standards for schools, 
so must it presently set up minimum 
standards in teachers’ salaries to guar- 
antee the best use of educational funds 
provided by the State and the local 
district. 

It may be necessary in some in- 
stances, as your veto message indi- 
cates, to give extra subsidy to some 
districts in order that they may pay 
the minimum, but the State should 
first make certain that that district is 
efficiently organized and operated. 

I trust that the next session will 
see the enactment of this sorely needed 
measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
IrvinG F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 


From The Governor 


July 29, 1943 
Mr. Irving F. Pearson 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 
100 East-Edwards Street 
Springfield, Illinois 
Dear Mr. PEARSON: 


This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of July 28, advising me of 
your regret that I felt it necessary to 
veto House Bill 87. 

The Legislature passed 655 bills in 
its recent session and, in nearly every 
case, I received letters from many fine 
people urging my approval of the bill 
and, at the same time, received many 
other letters from equally fine indi- 
viduals urging that the bill be vetoed. 

You will see, therefore, how im- 
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possible it was to please every person ~ 


on each bill. My policy was to exam- 
ine each one carefully and act in ac- 
cordance with my judgment as to 
what was best in each case for the 
people of the state of Illinois as a 
whole, consistent with the laws of the 
State and the principles of govern- 
ment under which we live. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dwicut H. Green 
Governor 


Tenure Case Procedure 


The Board of Directors of the IIli- 
nois Education Association, at a sum- 
mer meeting, with the advice of the 
association’s attorney, Mr. H. B. Har- 
ris, of Lincoln, Illinois, adopted the 
following outline of procedure, which 
the association will follow relative to 
teacher tenure cases. The board re- 
quests the members of the association 
to acquaint themselves with the pro- 
cedure here outlined. 


PROCEDURE TO BE USED IN 
TENURE CASES 


1. A request for I.E.A. assistance from 
the teacher involved, is necessary. If the re- 
quest is made orally, it must be verified by 
written request over the teacher’s signature. 

2. The I.E.A. Board of Directors may 
appoint an investigation committee. This 
committee may or may not include the 
L.E.A. attorney. 

3. The investigation committee prepares 
a report and submits it to the I.E.A. Board 
of Directors. 

4. The I.E.A. attorney advises the I.E.A. 
Board of Directors as to the legal possibili- 
ties of the case. 

5. LE.A. help may be given in one or 
more of three ways: 

a) The report of investigation committee 

and action ef I.E.A. Board of Directors 

as to the merits of the case, the proce- 
dures used, and the tenure administration 
involved. This may be publicized by being 
given to the teacher, the board of educa- 
tion, the press, ILLtnors Epucation, etc. 

b) Legal advice by the I.E.A. attorney 

to the teacher and/or to the teacher’s at- 

torney and/or to the board of education. 

c) Financial assistance by the I.E.A., but 

only when some state-wide principle of 

tenure is involved. Such financial assis- 

tance may be given: : 
(1) Through fees to the I.E.A. attor- 
ney for such advice as he gives to the 
teacher and/or to the teacher’s attorney. 
(2) The payment of legal costs only 
if the advice of the I.E.A. attorney and 
the ILE.A. Board of Directors as to 
procedures, methods, briefs submitted, 
etc., is followed and then only in such 
proportion as may be agreed to by the 
I.E.A. Board and its attorney. 

6. This procedure may be amended or 
modified as time and circumstances may re- 
quire. 
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This new sound motion picture will help your 


students understand electricity 


Never before has a knowledge of electricity been so 
important to every American. 

It is doing hundreds of new and important jobs in 
new ways, for the armed forces and civilians. It is 
serving us on land and sea and in the air, in homes 
and factories and on farms. Hundreds of thousands 
of men and women and boys and girls are studying 
it, to help them do their jobs better, to prepare them 
for army or navy or industry. 

They all want—and need—more than simple 
instruction on common uses of electricity. They 
want to know the fundamental facts on which these 
uses are based—the theory and principles, as well as 
the practical applications. 

Then, when the occasion arises, they can apply 
this knowledge to new situations—they can figure 
things out for themselves. The most practical knowl- 
edge they can get isa sound understanding of theory. 

That is what this film gives them. 


The basic facts are all there, told in words and 
animated drawings, with a clarity and effectiveness 
that cannot be achieved except through this motion 
picture technique. 


“What is Electricity” is available on both 16 mm 
and 35 mm film. It is loaned free to schools or prints 





“What is Electricity” makes extensive use of animated 
drawings. By this method relatively complex phenomena 
can be expressed clearly. At the same time the motion 
itself holds student interest to a degree that would be 
impossible with a static diagram. 


can be purchased at small cost if you wish to add it 
to your permanent film library. 

Write to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.,306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westin nghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Enrollment in I. E. A. 


June 30, 1943 


Division and Counties 


Number of 


Number Teaching 
Enrolled Positions 


Number Number 
Enrolled Delegates 
1942-43 





N 


Ww 


wn 


™N 


10. 


18 


BLACKHAWK 
Henry 
Mercer 
Rock Island 

CENTRAL 
DeWitt - 
Livingston 
Logan 
McLean 

Cuicaco (city only) 

DuPace VALLEY 
DuPage _. 

East CENTRAL 
Champaign 
Ford 
Iroquois 
Kankakee 
Piatt 
Vermilion 

EASTERN 
Clark 
Coles 
Cumberland 
Douglas 
Edgar 
Effingham 
Fayette 
Jasper 
Moultrie 
Shelby 

ILLINOIS VALLEY 
Bureau 
Grundy 
LaSalle 
Marshall 
Putnam 

LAKE SHORE 


Cook (outside Chicago) 


Lake 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
Adams 
Hancock 
Pike 
Schuyler 

NorTHEASTERN 
Kane 
Kendall 
McHenry 
Will 


. NORTHWESTERN 


Boone 
Carroll 
Jo Daviess 
Stephenson 
Winnebago 
PEorIAa 
Mason 
Peoria 
Tazewell 
Woodford 
Rock RIver 
DeKalb 
Lee 
Ogle 
Whiteside 
Soutn CENTRAL 
Brown 
Cass 
Christian 
Macon 


1941-42 1941-'42 
1,379 1,282 
439 400 
228 209 
712 673 
1,710 1,550 
205 205 
434 411 
277 293 
794 641 
6,098 13,751 
773 761 
~ ea 761 
. 2,760 2,506 
672 615 
208 191 
390 384 
358 363 
217 204 
915 749 
2,226 2,101 
199 196 
414 296 
138 126 
210 191 
261 262 
182 181 
224 247 
157 157 
148 147 
293 298 
1,663 1,525 
418 391 
190 182 
808 755 
167 133 
80 64 
4,800 4,723 
3,967 3,898 
833 825 
1,217 1,149 
460 418 
318 318 
305 278 
134 135 
2,024 1,899 
881 788 
109 112 
319 318 
715 681 
1,669 1,595 
150 142 
223 206 
189 190 
332 313 
775 744 
1,827 1,813 
167 182 
917 896 
523 513 
220 222 
1,444 1,332 
422 360 
311 295 
327 306 
384 371 
2,976 3,178 
40 92 
138 160 
280 361 
563 582 


1,381 18 
431 
226 
724 
1,586 20 
192 
409 
209 
776 
5,255 $ 
1 


123 
142 


1,570 20 
393 
187 
778 
138 


4,710 51 
3,882 
828 
1,140 15 
44) 
308 
270 
121 
1,983 24 
863 
117 
319 
684 
1,673 21 
152 
218 
199 
330 
774 
1,822 22 
159 
923 
522 
218 
1,450 19 
429 
313 
311 
397 
2,971 34 


153 
314 
480 


Number of 








Number Teaching Number Number 
Division and Counties Enrolled Positions Enrolled Delegates 
1941-42 1941-'42 1942-’43 
Macoupin _. sg tiki 440 413 
SS Ee 116 111 
Montgomery _ 298 325 321 
Mem 355 263 350 
Sangamon 711 736 721 
| i 94 77 
15. SOUTHEASTERN 1,390 1,407 1,346 17 
os 187 192 186 
Crawford 216 215 205 
Edwards _. 87 88 93 
Lawrence - 202 206 196 
Richland .. 170 168 172 
Wabash __ 117 90 111 
Wayne 199 229 191 
White 212 219 192 
16. SOUTHERN 2,920 2,728 2,720 31 
Alexander 169 154 164 
Franklin _. 455 446 415 
Gallatin 84 96 42 
Hamilton 125 138 129 
Hardin _ 65 65 59 
Jackson 452 312 445 
Johnson 104 109 97 
Massac 140 130 126 
Perry 203 194 197 
Pope 86 69 60 
Pulaski 132 130 127 
Saline 323 322 310 
Union 159 162 150 
Williamson 423 401 399 
17. SoUTHWESTERN 3,463 3,725 3,363 38 
Bond _ 67 141 55 
Calhoun 45 64 42 
Clinton 88 130 85 
Greene 125 194 109 
Jefferson 231 319 198 
Jersey 115 117 108 
Madison 971 939 985 
Marion 337 369 316 
Monroe 109 102 105 
Randolph 236 252 241 
St. Clair 1,001 960 986 
Washington 138 138 133 
18. WeEsTERN 1,665 1,618 1,597 20 
Fulton 355 440 333 
Henderson 127 125 117 
Knox 477 428 464 
McDonough 343 280 329 
Stark 123 114 125 
Warren 240 231 229 
19. Out or STATE 16 23 
California 2 1 
Delaware 1 
Florida 1 2 
Indiana 1 3 
Iowa 3 3 
Kentucky 2 
Maryland 1 
Michigan 1 
Minnesota 1 1 
Missouri 1 3 
Nebraska 1 
New Jersey 1 
New York 1 
a 1 
Pennsylvania 1 
South Carolina 1 1 
: 1 
Virginia - 1 
Washington 1 
Wisconsin .__ 1 1 
20. State OFFICE 6 
42,020 48,643 40,115 475 





Note.—See “Apportionment of Delegates” on page 21. 
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SALARY LOANS-$100-$200-$300 


How you can borrow on your earning ability —No security, 
no endorsers needed — Repay in convenient monthly instalments 


F YOU ever need extra cash to meet an 
I emergency, Household’s salary loan 
plan can help you. This plan provides 
an opportunity for the teacher with a 
steady position to borrow simply and 
privately. We lend merely on your prom- 
ise to repay. No security, no salary 
assignment, no endorser is required. We 
never question school authorities about 
your credit and you never have to ask 
friends or relatives to act as guarantors. 
If there is no Household office near you, 
the simple transaction may be com- 
pleted entirely by mail. 


Payments to fit your own income 


You may repay your loan in any num- 
ber of monthly instalments up to 
twelve. We have many payment plans 





LOCALLY MANAGED 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 


In 15 Illinois Cities 





CuHicaGo—2nd Fl., GaALEsBuRG—3rdFI., 
253 Conway Blidg., Bank of Gales- 
111W. Washington burg Bidg., 
Ph.FRAnklin 1082 6226 Main 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat.Bk.Bidg. 


Jourt—3rd Floor, 


RialtoTheater Bldg., 


Phone 3-8871 Phone Joliet 6184 
Aurora—Suite507, Mo.ine—4th Floor, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. Fifth Ave. Bldg., 

Bldg., Aurora 8445 Moline 1464 
Bigowmeoron 3m PgoriA—3rd Floor, 
Fi., Peoples Bank Lehmann Bidg., 

Bidg., Ph. 7165-0 Phone 4-5177 
CHAMPAIGN—4th FL., 

Lincoln Bldg., Rico Bide - 

Phone 5114 Main 930 


Decatur—4th FL, 
Citizens Building. 
Phone 5277 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 


Myers Building. 
East St. Louts—2nd Phone 5765 
338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East6738 WAUKEGAN—2ndFI., 
219 Washington 
Freeport—3rd FI., St., Wauk State 
State Bank Bldg Bank Buil ing, 
Main 137 Ont. 7110 


Call at or phone the nearest Housebold office or 
mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotia- 


tions can be completed by mail. 














FREE soox.er ano 
APPLICATION BLANK 
~Mail this coupon whether 
you wish an immediate loan 
or not. You never know when 
this information will come 
in handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. 


in order to fit our service to the varying 
needs of borrowers. You are welcome to 
choose the payment plan that best fits 
your own situation. It is to your advan- 
tage to repay in as short a time as 
possible since the sooner you repay the 
less your loan costs. We charge only for 
the actual time you have the money. 


$50 loan repaid in three 
monthly payments costs $3.07 


Suppose you borrow $100 and repay in 
six monthly instalments of $18.48 each. 
You repay a total of $110.88. The cost 
of your loan is $10.88. The cost of a $50 
loan repaid in three monthly instal- 
ments of $17.69 each is only $3.07. 
Payments shown in the table include 
principal and interest. You pay nothing 
more. Charges are at Household’s 
rate of 3% per month on that part of 
a balance not exceeding $100 and 214% 


per month on that part of a balance in 
excess of $100. Thisis less thanthe maxi- 
mum authorized by the Illinois Small 
Loan Law on loans of more than $100. 
Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or 
send the coupon for full information 
about getting your loan by mail. 


Timely helps for consumers 


To help families stretch their dollars 
Household’s staff of home economists 
has published a series of practical book- 
lets on buying and budgeting. In the 
new wartime editions of these guides 
homemakers find many helpful sugges- 
tions for meeting today’s unusual shop- 
ping problems. Teachers are making 
extensive use of the material as study 
and reference texts. Ask or write for 
sample volumes in the Household 
Finance Library of Consumer Education. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 




















{| CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
2 3 + 6 8 10 12 

payments | payments | payments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 13.07 |$ 885 | $ 6.73 

50 26.15 17.69 13.46 | $ 9.24 | $7.13 | $ 5.87 | $ 5.03 
75 39.22 26.54 20.20 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 
100 52.29 35.38 26.93 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 65.30 44.18 33.63 23.08 17.81 14.66 12.56 
150 78.31 52.98 40.31 27.66 21.34 17.55 15.04 
200 104.32 70.53 53.66 36.78 28.36 23.31 19.96 
250 130.28 88.08 66.97 45.89 35.37 29.06 24.87 
300 156.23 | 105.62 80.29 55.00 42.36 34.80 29.76 




















ance in excess 0! 


WE GUARANTEE that these payments will repay loans in full, if payments are made 
on schedule. Total cost will be reduced if payments are made ahead of schedule. Pay 
ments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding 
S100, and 24% per month on that part of a bal- 
f $100. 1LiL—micH 
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PRESIDENT, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 








PERSONAL LOANS—$20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 








Corporation 
ESTABLISHED 1878 


Household Finance 


Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““How a Teacher Can Get a 
Loan.”” I understand this request places me under no obligation to 


negotiate a loan. 
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American Education Week 
(ienenes in Wlnois 


By J. A. MANN 


a, never was a time when the 
necessity of good public relations for 
the schools of our Nation was more 
urgent. With attention focused on 
great global events, the common man 
is likely to look beyond his local com- 
munity for anything of importance. 
Thus he overlooks the prime source 
of the power that will solve the world 
problems and provide for democracy 
the background that will make it a 
permanent force in world affairs. Only 
at home can this power be developed 
and strengthened. 

Only the schools, free to all, strong 
and progressive, can guarantee a fu- 
ture worthy of the tremendous sacri- 
fices now being made. It is the task 
of every school man and woman, of 
every lay person who possesses a true 
perspective, to keep hammering home 
to the folks in each community this 
great truth. The schools must not 
suffer. They must assume greater 
tasks not only in winning the war but 
also in securing the peace. If they are 
to do this, the public must be kept 
reliably informed regarding the role 
the schools have played, are playing, 
and are to play. 


An Illinois Committee 


For many years the schools have 
used American Education Week as a 
time for concentrated public relations. 
That this program has been extremely 
successful, goes without saying. In or- 
der that its potential contribution to a 
more general understanding of the im- 
portance of the schools in this time 
of crisis may be realized in Illinois, 
the Illinois Education Association 
through its Committee on Public 
Relations has undertaken the task 
of popularizing American Education 
Week in Illinois and furnishing ma- 
terial not now supplied by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The Public Relations Committee at 
its February meeting approved a plan 
to promote American Education 
Week in Illinois. Miss Hester Bur- 
bridge, chairman of the P. R. C. ap- 
pointed to the membership of a special 
subcommittee the following: 

J. A. Mann, superintendent of schools, 
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Shelbyville, chairman; D. C. Burger, assis- 
tant principal, Wheaton; Kenneth Cabel, 
principal, Fairview. 

This committee held two meetings 
and worked out the plans outlined 
below. 

To make the necessary plans, the 
sub-committee recommended the for- 
mation of an Illinois committee made 
up of the representatives of the fol- 
lowing organizations: the American 
Legion, the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, the Illinois State 
Council of Defense, the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and the Illinois County 
Superintendents Association. 

The heads of these organizations 
were requested to send representatives 
to a meeting in Springfield on May 
24, 1943 for the purpose of arriving 
at definite procedures in promoting 
American Education Week. 

This committee agreed that :t 
should not assume the duties of the 
N. E. A. in promoting A. E. W., but 
that its main purpose should be to 
promote the observance of the week 
to the end that all or most of the 
schools in Illinois participate. 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The theme for the 1943 
observance is “Education for Vic- 
tory.” 


Suggested Activities 


A number of excellent suggestions 
for activities came out of these meet- 
ings, including the following: 


1. That the Governor be requested to is- 
sue a proclamation for A. E. W. 

2. That suitable radio programs be 
planned and broadcast over such stations as 
give state-wide coverage. A number of 
scripts may be written and furnished to the 
Divisions to be used in programs to be 
broadcast over local stations. Phonograph 
records for spot broadcast may be provided. 

3. That an Education Hour be observed 
in all schools in Illinois simultaneously on 
Monday of American Education Week, the 
programs for such observance to be opened 
by the Pledge of Allegiance, singing of the 
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national anthem, and appropriate speeches 
by pupils, faculty members, and community 
leaders. A uniform program for the ele- 
mentary schools and another for the high 
schools will be prepared and distributed. 

4. That all the participating organizations 
call upon their memberships to hold suitable 
local observances of A. E. W. making use 
of materials developed by the N. E. A. and 
the Illinois Committee for A. E. W. 

A letter was sent to every superin- 
tendent and principal in the State ask- 
ing for the name of the general chair- 
man for A. E. W. and for a list of 
the activities found profitable in pre- 
vious observances. The large number 
of replies already received indicate the 
interest in the project and the willing- 
ness to co-operate that exist in the 
schools of the State. 


“Parent Nite” 


The type of activity for A. E. W. 
observance most generally used in the 
State is a “Parent Nite,” at which 
time the parents go with their chil- 
dren through the entire school pro- 
gram or a part of it. This feature is 
usually followed by an assembly pro- 
gram, and sometimes refreshments 
are served. 

Most schools have from one to five 
special assembly programs in which 
students, faculty members, and prom- 
inent citizens participate. Art ex- 
hibits, window displays, poster con- 
tests, and the like are common. 
Invitations are sent to the homes 
through personal letters, news letters, 
and school newspapers. Special pro- 
grams are presented to service clubs, 
woman’s groups and all other or- 
ganizations during the month. 

Several schools report that they 
combine their programs with those of 
the P. T. A. They frequently ask par- 
ents not only to visit classrooms but 
to confer with the teacher on school- 
room problems. In some places teach- 
ers make home visits preceding and 
following the week. 

Other features mentioned as ex- 
tremely successful are community 
church services—often with the school 
children presenting the entire pro- 
gram, newspaper publicity designed to 
interpret the school to the community, 
and parades. 
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The latter seem to be growing in 
popularity. A number of schools re- 
port that a parade with all pupils 
marching with flags and placards 
headed by the school band and other 
special organizations has proved to be 
the highlight of the year. The Ameri- 
can people certainly love a parade and 
they like to see their children ; there- 
fore, a parade of school children 
should go over in a big way. Possibly 
the parade could best come near the 
beginning of the week and thus serve 
as publicity for the programs for the 
rest of the week. 


State-Wide Education Hour 


Whatever local program may be ar- 
ranged, all schools are urged to co- 
operate in the one big program on 
Monday, November 8 at 11 a.m. 
This is to be Education Hour over the 
State, and it will be given wide pub- 
licity. Watch for the outline of this 
program. 

The outline of the program for the 
entire week will be obtained as usual 
from the N. E. A., and all of their 
materials previously found useful 
should be obtained as usual.* 

The American Education Week 
sub-committee urges all schools, big 
and little, to make this week of No- 
vember 7 to 13 the biggest in history. 
To do this means immediate action. 
If a general chairman has not already 
been appointed, appointment of such 
chairman should be the first step, to 
be followed by the appointment of as 
many committees as are necessary to 
carry the program to a successful con- 
clusion. 

School people of Illinois, now is the 
time for Education for Victory! Now 
is the time to plan your Education for 
Victory program for American Edu- 
cation Week! 





“Address: National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Apportionment of Delegates 


By constitutional amendment, the num- 
bers of delegates to the annual meeting as- 
signed to the respective Divisions is deter- 
mined by the numbers of members enrolled 
in the state association from the Divisions 
as per June 30 of each year. (See “Enroll- 
ment in I.E.A.,” page 18.) The delegation 
is based upon the assignment of one dele- 
gate for each one hundred members or 
major fraction thereof enrolled in the sev- 
eral Divisions. In addition, the three gov- 
erning committee chairmen and the presi- 
dent-elect from each Division serve as 
delegates. 
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Teacher Organizations 


“Teacher Analysis of Professional 
Organizations,” was the topic around 
which was built the program of the 
third annual Institute of Professional 
Relations held on the Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College campus, 
July 20-23, 1943. Three panels of 
speakers were concerned respectively 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Teachers’ Union, and the 
Illinois Education Association. The 
respective chairmen were: Paul Craw- 


Built for severe 


ford, of the college speech depart- 
ment; Paul Street, alumni executive 
secretary of the college; and B. I. 
Griffith, Director of Public Relations 
of the I.E.A. 

In their approach to their analysis 
of the respective organizations the 
different panels followed a similar 
pattern: a review of history, struc- 
ture, and functions, followed by rais- 
ing of issues relating to their effective 
functioning in the interest of educa- 
tion and their teacher members and to 
the extent of member participation. 


service and 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


IDEAL for your classrooms, li- 
braries, study and assembly halls 
and cafeterias! Developed by 
American Seating Company in 
collaboration with government 
engineers. 

he No. 674 Chair has been 
adopted as a standard by govern- 
ment purchasing authorities. Like 
the No. 613, it is durable, com- 
fortable and attractive. It is an 
appropriate and practical chair 
for use with the handsome and 
thoroughly modern and versatile 
Universal Tables, whichareavail- 
able in four top sizes and five 
heights. Universal Tables add 
dignity and beauty to any furni- 
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ture group and in any setting. 

All are reasonably priced in 
relation to quality and many su- 
perior features. 

oa a 

All chair backs and seats formed 
5-ply resin-bonded hardwood, 
with selected face plies. Chair 
legs and stretchers solid hard- 
wood. No. 613 furnished singly, 
or in sections of two and three. 
Tables heavy cored ply construc- 
tion, hardwood framing and 
standards of surplus strength. 
All units stained walnut and du- 
rably finished. Metal wr proc- 
essed to resist rust, finished in 
baked enamel. 


cating Company 


14 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


ILLINOIS 
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Tenure Decision 


Judge ‘Leon C. Zick, of the Circuit 
Court in Carroll County, recently di- 
rected the Board of Education of 
School District No. 71, Carroll Coun- 
ty at Savanna, IJlinois to reinstate 
Miss Vera Graves, fourth-grade teach- 
er, on the basis of the contract she 
had held during 1941-’42. 

Miss Graves had been employed in 
the Savanna district since the fall of 
1925. On March 20, 1942, she re- 
ceived a notice from her superintend- 
ent stating that the board of educa- 
tion was not ready to offer “continued 
contractual service in every case,” and 
that conferences would follow later 
with each teacher not then receiving 
a notice of re-employment. No other 
notice was provided Miss Graves. 

On August 28, 1942 Miss Graves 
signed a contract provided by the 
Board, calling for an additional year 
of employment but denying rights to 
a further contract to teach in said 
school system, under the terms of 
Section 127 3/4 of the Illinois School 
Law. 

Opposing Contentions 


When denied employment for .the 
school year 1943-’44, Miss Graves, 
through Attorney Lawrence A. Smith 
of Savanna, contended (1) that she 
had attained contractual continued 
service, (2) that no written notice of 
dismissal with reasons therefor had 
been provided according to law, (3) 
that the notice provided her by the 
superintendent on March 20, 1942 did 
not meet statutory requirements, (4) 
that the contract she had signed Au- 
gust 28, 1942 was void and unlawful 
because of its attempt to circumvent 
and vacate the law, and (5) that the 
contract was not based upon valid 
consideration. 

The Board, on the other hand, con- 
tended that (1) the Teacher Tenure 
Law does not involve a question of 
public policy, (2) that the Act was 
passed solely for the protection of 
teachers, and (3) that the petitioner 
had a right to waive any rights she 
had acquired under the Act and that 
she did waive these rights, (4) that 
Section 127 3/4 of the School Law 
conflicts with, contravenes and is in- 
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consistent with Sections 115, 127, and 
127a of the School Law. 


Court’s Ruling 


Judge Zick in his decision ruled 
that in general law a person may law- 
fully waive by agreement the benefits 
of a statutory provision, but that in 
the case of a statutory provision 
whose waiver would violate public 
policy expressed therein or where the 
rights of third parties which the law 
intended to protect are involved, there 
is an exception to the general prac- 
tice. The judge ruled: 


It would appear that the Illinois Teacher 
Tenure Act was passed, not solely with the 
idea of giving protection to teachers, but 
for the broad purpose of injecting a certain 
stability into the teaching profession, to re- 
move teachers from the whim of politics, 
thereby attracting a higher standard of per- 
sonnel into the teaching profession. Every 
citizen of a school district, and especially 
those having children of school age, has a 
direct interest in maintaining a _ school 
faculty of high standard. This being true, 
unquestionably the rights of a teacher ac- 
quired under the Tenure Act, when she 
has served her probationary period,.do in- 
volve questions of public policy and cannot 
be waived by her by contract. 


The Judge pointed out that the no- 
tice provided did not subscribe to law, 
that it was not sent by registered mail, 
and that it did not set out specific 
reasons for dismissal. The judge con- 
cluded that Miss Graves had attained 
contractual continued service status 
at the end of the school year 1941-’42. 
He also stated that if it had been the 
desire of the Board of Education to 
dismiss Miss Graves, it should have 
done so by proper notice at least sixty 
days before the end of the proba- 
tionary period. The judge stated that 
due to the fact that Miss Graves had 
acquired contractual continued serv- 
ice status, her subsequent entrance 
into a contract of employment was 
not only void as against public policy, 
but was not based on valid considera- 
tion. 

In respect to any possible conflicts 
between portions of the Teacher Ten- 
ure Law and previous School Law, 
the court held that such conflict would 
be of no consequence, since when the 
Legislature acts to create new law in 
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conflict with old law, the later law: 


operates as a repeal to the first to the 
extent of irreconcilable inconsistency. 

Judge Zick’s decision is held to be 
highly significant and important to 
the cause of teacher tenure in Illinois. 
The decision will undoubtedly affect 
the course of several other cases being 
followed by the I.E.A. 

Note-——The Savanna Board subsequently 
offered a contract to Miss Graves, in keep- 
ing with the court’s ruling, which Miss 
Graves refused in order to accept a position 
at higher salary in another school district. 
Miss Graves explained that it would be un- 
fair to the taxpayers of the school district 
if they would be called upon to pay not only 
her salary but also that of the teacher en- 
gaged as her successor.—I.F.P. 


Rock River Area Workshop 


Fifty-seven teachers in the Rock 
River area of Illinois were enrolled 
in a rural school workshop conducted 
by the University of Chicago from 
June 21 to July 29 this summer, and 
directed by Dr. Kate V. Wofford, di- 
rector of Rural Education, of State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, New York. 

The Rock Falls Township High 
School building was used as the work- 
shop center. Here a modern profes- 
sional libarary was set up and con- 
ferences were held. Classwork for 
observation was directed by expert 
demonstration teachers of Dr. Wof- 
ford’s - staff in three rural schools 
in the Sterling-Rock Falls vicinity. 
Group activities, lectures, and panel 
discussions rounded out the program. 
Experts from the department of edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago, 
headed by Dean R. W. Tyler, assisted 
as their services were required. The 
program was developed cooperatively 
by students and staff and was based 
on the needs of the participating 
teachers. 

Eight county superintendents of 
schools co-operated as follows: 

Floyd French, Bureau County; Lawrence 
Brudi, Carroll County; Marjorie Leinauer, 
DeKalb County; John A. Torens, Lee 
County; Ethel C. Coe, McHenry County; 
Fred Close, Mercer County; R. M. Rabert- 
son, Whiteside County; W. L. Pickering, 
Ogle County. 

Inception of the workshop idea lay 
with Mr. Robertson, Whiteside 
County superintendent,. who brought 
Dr. Wofford to address the White- 
side County teachers in August, 1942. 
Later that fall the University of Chi- 
cago agreed to undertake sponsorship 
of the workshop, offering it as a credit 
course. 
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Full treatment of Latin America 


ATWOOD- THOMAS: 


2301 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 


Atwood- Thomas 
THE AMERICAN NATIONS 


New geography by the country’s top-ranking authors FEATURING — 


Timely regional study of the United States including economic effects of war 


Material to aid in global thinking and air-mindedness 
Practical, effective maps, among them POLAR PROJECTION MAPS 


VISITS IN OTHER LANDS 


Another red-star book, copyright 1943. Ideal to precede The American Nations. 
Interestingly written. Beautifully illustrated with special drawings and colored 


inserts. 


Fine discussion of our Northern Neighbors 


Ginn and Company 








Year-Round Salary Payment 
Reduces Tax Withholdings 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has ruled against any adjustment in 
the amount of the $52 monthly ex- 
emption allowed under the Current 
Tax Payment Act when applied to 
salaries of teachers employed for a 
school year of less than twelve months. 
No apportionment of the allowable 
yearly withholding exemption into 
nine or any number less than twelve 
equal monthly withholdings is per- 
missible, according to information se- 
cured by the N.E.A. 

The ruling means that an unmar- 
ried teacher without dependents em- 
ployed for a nine-month year at $900 
per year, payable $100 per month for 
nine months, being allowed an exemp- 
tion of $52 per month, receives an 
aggregate yearly exemption of only 
$468, an amount $156 less than the 
allowable yearly withholding exemp- 
tion of $624 or $52 per month for 
twelve months. 

The situation simply means that 
teachers whose salaries are paid over 
a twelve-month period get the full 
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benefit of the exemptions currently, 
while those whose salaries are paid in 
less than twelve monthly installments 
do not receive the full exemption 
benefits currently. When the income 
tax is finally paid by March 15, 1944, 
each person will have paid his proper 
income tax. The only difference will 
be that those who received their sala- 
ries in less than twelve monthly pay- 
ments will have paid a greater propor- 
tion of their tax in advance. 


Twelve-Month Basis Legalized 


The difference in current payments, 
however, may be great enough to 
warrant local districts’ and teachers’ 
taking advantage of the recently en- 
acted bill, sponsored by Representa- 
tive Lottie Holman O’Neill at the in- 
stance of the I.E.A. and the Illinois 
Association of School Boards, allow- 
ing by local board resolution the in- 
stitution of the twenty-day school 
month and the payment of salaries on 
a deferred plan, but at least once per 
school month. This is to say that 
schools now have the legal authority 
to institute the twenty-day school 
month and/or payment of teachers’ 
salaries each month for twelve months 
or more often.—I. F. P. 
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Teacher Placement Service 


The teacher placement service of 
the Illinois Education Association has 
been organized for the benefit of the 
members of the association. It is also 
a hope that it may be one of the media 
through which professional services 
and standards may be improved. 

The unsettled conditions which have 
developed as a result of the war, pre- 
vented the announcement of the serv- 
ice until late in the year. The first 
general announcement to the teachers 
was in the May issue of ILLtNors 
EpucaTion. Since the announcement 
the response of boards of education, 
principals, superintendents and teach- 
ers has been most gratifying. From 
every source have come letters and 
statements of commendation for the 
new service to the schools of Illinois. 

The following are excerpts from 
letters received : 


A Layman.—Certainly teacher placement 
service under the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation is a forward step. 

A Teacher—The I.E.A. has done so 
many good things for us that the establish- 
ment of an I.E.A. teacher placement de- 
partment seems right in line. 

A College Teacher—I feel that this has 
a possibility of becoming one of the great 
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things for the teaching profession of the 
State. 

A College President—I am delighted to 
know that our Illinois Education Associa- 
tion has decided to have a Department of 
Teacher Welfare. 

The difficulty experienced in ob- 
taining office equipment and supplies 
together with many other conditions 
which will be understood by school 
administrators, has made our first 
months rather difficult. It has been 
an item of regret that satisfactory rec- 
ommendations could not be made in 
response to all requests for teachers 
and administrators. If the present rate 
of registration continues, there will 
soon be sufficient diversity and num- 
bers in the enrollment to permit rec- 
ommendations for almost any position 
which may be reported. 

Teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators who desire to obtain a better 
position than they now hold in the 
schools of Illinois are invited to enroll. 

The placement service is operated 
on a non-profit commission basis. At 
the present time there is a charge of 
3 percent of the first year’s salary— 
payable, if preferred, during the first 
two months of the school year. 

The procedure for registration is as 
follows : 


1. Write or call for registration 

forms. 

2. Fill out blanks and return them 

to the 

Division of Teacher Placement 
Illinois Education Association 
100 East Edwards 

Springfield, Illinois 

Registrants are invited to call at the 
placement office for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted. The personal 
element means much in the placement 
of teachers. 

Candidates are notified of vacan- 
cies by mail unless other means seems 
to be more desirable. Suggestions and 
information concerning the vacancy 
are given at the time of notification. 

The Illinois Education Association 
has no desire to monopolize the place- 
ment of teachers. There is a belief 
that the selection and placement of 
teachers should be kept on a profes- 
sional plane. The I.E.A. placement 
service hopes to operate as a clearing 
house for teachers. All of the institu- 
tions of higher learning have given 
the finest type of co-operation in the 
matter of assembling pertinent data 
concerning their graduates or former 
students. Suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the method of operation will 
be appreciated.—Craune E. Vick. 
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State-Wide Testing 


By J. THOMAS HASTINGS 


The Statewide High School Test- 
ing Program is one of the main 
services offered by the High School 
Testing Bureau of the Registrar’s Of- 
fice at the University of Illinois. This 
program of guidance examinations 
has just been completed for the third 
consecutive year. Approximately 40 
percent of the accredited high schools 
of the State participated in the 1943 
program. Test data were furnished for 
about thirty thousand students. 

The fundamental purpose of. the 
hureau is to help high schools of the 
State with their testing and guidance 
problems. The 1943 statewide pro- 
gram furnished the schools with test- 
ing materials, scored the answer 
sheets, tabulated reports of eight 
scores, calculated and distributed to 
the schools the statewide norms and 
other material for interpretation—all 
at a cost to the high schools of only 
10 cents per pupil tested. 

The thirty colleges and universities 
which participated in the program de- 
frayed part of the expenses and, in 
return, received the reports of the 
results of the examinations. These in- 
stitutions use the data in the guidance 
and counseling of incoming students 
from the high schools. 

The two tests which furnished the 
eight scores were the American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination (ACE) and a special read- 
ing test constructed for the program 
by the Board of Examinations, the 
University of Chicago. The former 
obtains scores on (1) linguistic abil- 
ity, (2) facility with quantitative ma- 
terials, and (3) general mental ability. 
The reading test produces five scores : 
(4) the reading rate, (5) reading ac- 
curacy, and ability to understand and 
to interpret reading material from (6) 
the social sciences, from (7) prose 
and poetry, and from (8) the physical 
sciences. 

This is the second year in which 
the bureau has made individual profile 
cards—showing the pupils’ scores in 
terms of statewide norms—available 
to the schools which want them. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers have re- 
ported excellent success with them in 
individual counseling. 
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The schools have used the test re- 
sults to help pupils understand their 
own abilities and weaknesses, to guide 
individuals in planning further edu- 
cational work, as a basis for remedial 
work, and as part of the evaluation 
of curricular materials. There have 
been reports of pupils being motivated 
in a salutary way by individual con- 
ferences concerning their test scores. 

Besides offering the statewide pro- 
gram, the High School Testing Bu- 
reau has increased the usefulness of 
two other services this year. The ad- 
visory and the consultation services, 
which have been offered since the in- 
ception of the bureau, have been used 
by many more schools in 1942-’43 
than before. The purposes of these 
services are to help schools with the 
selection of tests, to aid administrators 
and their staffs in the organization of 
testing programs to meet the needs of 
the school, and to further the possibili- 
ties of fruitful use and correct inter- 
pretation of test data. As a centralized 
agency the bureau can act as a “clear- 
ing house” on testing and guidance 
work in the State. 

Two new services have been insti- 
tuted just recently: (1) the Test 
Rental Service and (2) the Test Scor- 
ing Service. These offerings should 
help many schools by reducing the 
capital investment of testing, by mak- 
ing it more convenient to use stand- 
ardized tests, and by freeing the school 
staff from the time consuming work 
of scoring so that more hours may be 
devoted to the activities of interpret- 
ing, guidance, and counseling. 

More interest in the test results has 
been shown this year than ever before, 
by teachers, pupils, and parents. The 
functions of testing and guidance in 
the high school have increased in_im- 
portance. Through proper tests, well 
administered, and through well di- 
rected follow-up work, the selection, 
guidance, and training of students 
may be improved. In this critical per- 
iod of war and in the post-war period 
it is and will be important that each 
boy and girl be given that work most 
apt to be beneficial to him and to so- 
ciety—that work for which he is best 
suited. Well planned testing will help. 
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EMMETT A. BETTS 
HARRY A. GREENE 
MABEL-LOUISE AREY 


Authors: 


. 


This New Series= 


@ is usable with any series of language texts. 


@ provides an abundance of well-organized practice 


and drill material in each skill. 


@ offers a complete testing program: an inven- 
tory, a check, and a mastery test for each unit 


in each book. 


@ reduces amount of teacher supervision to a 


minimum. 
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BOARD MEETINGS 
(Continued from page 14) 
Stullken, Hester Burbridge, and Rus- 
sell Malan; and Executive Secretary, 

Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: 1. Approved the min- 
utes of the previous meeting. 

2. Decided to canvass the Divisions 
through the Legislative Committee 
regarding the N.E.A. War and Peace 
Fund campaign, the final decision to 
be made by the Board of Directors 
in co-operation with the presidents. 

3. In accordance with recommen- 
dations of the Department of Public 
Relations, elected to terminate radio 
broadcast series May 1. 

4. Received Secretary’s report on 
legislation. 

5. Approved bill relating to edu- 
cable mentally handicapped and re- 
ferred same to Legislative Committee. 

6. Received Secretary’s report on 
tenure cases, and appointed an in- 
vestigating committee for the case of 
Mrs. Genevieve Christner Wilcox of 
Oak Park. 

7. Received communications in ap- 
preciation of Blue Cross service. 

8. Elected Claude E. Vick director 
of the new Welfare Department, and 
determined his salary as per the sal- 
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ary schedule adopted for the staff, 
with probationary period ending June 
30, 1944. 
ADJOURNMENT: 4:15 P.M. 
xx*k 

Date: May 21, 1943. 

TIME AND PLace: 8:15 P.M., state 
headquarters. 

PRESENT: Russell Malan, - Vice- 
President, presiding; Directors, W. 
C. Handlin, E. H. Stullken, and Hes- 
ter Burbridge; also, staff members, 
Eloise P. Bingham, Editor ; Lester R. 
Grimm, Research Director; Claude 
E. Vick, Welfare Director, and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Irving F. Pearson, 
and Mrs. Genevieve Christner Wil- 
cox and her attorney, Mr. McDonald 
(part-time). 

Business: 1. Directed that the con- 
gratulations of the association be for- 
warded to Fred Biester, Glenn Ellyn, 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the beginning of his 
services to the Glenbard Township 
High School district. 

2. Heard Mr. McDonald and Mrs. 
Wilcox relative to Mrs. Wilcox’s ten- 
ure case, and voted payment of Mrs. 
Wilcox’s traveling expenses to 
Springfield. 
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3. Authorized committee to inves- 
tigate the case of Mr. Orville Bright 
of Flossmoor. 

4. Heard report on the Beals ten- 
ure case, DeKalb, Illinois, and the 
Anderson case at Roseville. 

5. Heard Secretary review devel- 
opments in the Roseville case and the 
attorney’s citation in respect to the 
same. 

6. Reviewed developments in the 
tenure cases of C. R. Crakes, Moline, 
and A. M. Wilson, Granite City. 

7. Received report on a continuing 
contract case needing no I.E.A. 
action. 

8. Received Secretary’s report list- 
ing Blue Cross dues received in 
amount of $9,500. 

9. Authorized the transfer of un- 
expended radio program funds total- 
ing $340 to the same item in the new 
year’s budget of the Public Relations 
Department. 

10. Received report from Dr. Vick 
relative to teacher placement progress. 

ADJOURNMENT: 1:30 a.m., May 
22, 1943. 

RECONVENED: 9:00 a.m., May 22, 
1943. 

BusINEss: 1. 


Heard Mr. A. M. 
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Wilson, Granite City, relative to his 
tenure case. Action withheld pending 
further developments. 

2. Met with Mr. C. R. Crakes, 
Moline; Attorneys Albert M. Cromp- 
ton and Cyrus Churchill, and Howard 
James and C. W. Holmgren, teachers 
from Moline—all being present in the 
interest of Mr. Crakes’ tenure case. 

3. Authorized the appointment of 
a committee to investigate the Moline 
case, 

4. Directed that the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction be asked to 
question the Attorney-General rela- 
tive to application of certain phases 
of tenure law. 

5. Directed that the City Super- 
intendents Association, the High 
School Principals Association, and 
the Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion be called upon to evaluate the 
tenure situation and to determine 
ways and means of financing court 
action in several worthy and signi- 
ficant cases. 

Accepted printing bid (for ILt1- 
nois Epucation) of Neely Printing 
Company, Chicago. 

7. Concurred in recommendation 
of the Legislative Committee that 


action on the N.E.A. War and Peace 
Fund be deferred until fall. 

8. Approved the list of N.E.A. 
state delegates. 

ADJOURNMENT: 1:45 P.M. 


xx 


Date: June 12, 1943. 

TIME AND Ptace: 8:15 P.m., state 
headquarters. 

PRESENT: Russell Malan, Vice- 
President, acting chairman; W. C. 
Handlin, E. H. Stullken, Hester Bur- 
bridge, Directors; and Eloise P. 
Bingham, Lester R. Grimm, B. I. 
Griffith, Claude E. Vick, and Irving 
F. Pearson, staff members, and A. 
M. Wilson, Granite City, part-time. 

Business: 1. Approved the min- 
utes of the previous meeting as 
amended. 

2. After hearing Mr. Wilson, of 
Granite City, authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate 
his tenure case. 

3. Indicated several attorneys to be 
approached with proposal to serve as 
attorney for the I.E.A. and to advise 
the association in tenure cases and 
other legal matters, designating Mr. 
H. B. Harris, of Lincoln, Illinois as 








DR. JOHN E. BREWTON 
Professor of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


LOIS McMULLAN 
Teacher of English 
Laboratory School, Gesepe Peabody 

College for Teac 


MYRIAM PAGE 
Teacher of English 
Wilbur Wright High School, Dayton, Ohio 


This is a complete course in the me- 
chanics of high school English. Each 
book of the series is made up of some 
ten units, each dealing with one of 
the broader phases of the subject. These 
units are so constituted that they 
may be used in any order that the 
teacher may desire, and while the or- 
ganization and material of these 
books offer a complete and basic 
course for instruction in the mechanics 
of English, the material may also be 
used most successfully to supplement 
another series of basic texts. There 
are four books in the series, one to be 
used in each year of high school. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Announcing 


ESSENTIALS of COMMUNICATION 





These books combined with ESSEN- 

TIALS of EVERYDAY ENGLISH pro- 

vide a my =~: program of English 
for Grades 2 to 12. 
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first choice among those named. 

4. Directed the Oak Park investi- 
gating committee to continue its work 
through hearings on the case. 

5. Authorized campaign for con- 
tributions to a state-wide tenure de- 
fense fund. 

6. Accepted the monthly financial 
report. 

7. Endorsed Mrs. Edna Siebert, 
Chicago for the vice-presidency of 
the N.E.A. Classroom Teachers’ De- 
partment. 

8. Received Mr: Grimm’s report 
regarding efforts in behalf of the pro- 
posed school code and bills keyed to it. 

9. Received progress reports from 
the Editor, Mrs. Bingham, and the 
Public Relations Director, Mr. Grif- 
fith, and Mr. Vick, Welfare Director. 

ADJOURNMENT: 1:00 a.m., June 
12, 1943. 

xk 

Date: June 27, 1943. 

TIME AND Ptace: 2:30 p.m. Lin- 
coln Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

PRESENT: Directors, W. C. Handlin 
(presiding), E. H. Stullken, and 
Hester Burbridge; also Ernest T. 
Jackson, Springfield, Treasurer-elect, 
and Executive Secretary, Irving F. 
Pearson. 

Business: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 

2. Received report on national and 
state legislation as presented by the 
Secretary; also approved his report 
on finances, and on the new Teacher 
Placement Service. 

3. Designated Gauger and Diehl, 
Decatur, as auditors for fiscal year. 

4. Reviewed developments in ten- 
ure cases, and authorized the appoint- 
ment of one or two additional mem- 
bers to the Oak Park investigating 
committee. 

5. Authorized correspondence to 
I.E.A. members relative to the new 
Teacher Placement Service. 

ADJOURNMENT: 4:00 p.m. 


xk 


Date: June 28, 1943. 

Time AND Ptace: 10:45 p.m. 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 

PRESENT: President V. L. Nickell, 
presiding ; Directors, W. C. Handlin, 
E. H. Stullken, Hester Burbridge, 
and Russell Malan; and part-time, 
Howard James, Moline. 

Business: 1. Heard report on the 
Crakes tenure case, Moline, Illinois, 
as presented by Mr. Howard James, 
teacher, who reviewed court’s denial 
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of an injunction to prevent the Moline 
Board from hiring a new superin- 
tendent of schools in place of Mr. 
Crakes. Directed prompt action by the 
1.E.A. investigating committee, and 
requested Mr. James to forward full 
details regarding the circuit court’s 
decision. 
ADJOURNMENT: 1:00 P.M. 


WARTIME EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 10) 


Our national leaders are now stress- 
ing the important place of education 
in the war effort. The President of 
the United States has said: 


The schools of the Nation are a tre- 
mendous resource in this time of crisis. 
Schools and colleges have already contrib- 
uted much to the war effort in terms of 
specialized training for essential work on 
the home front. Moreover, the idealism, 
courage and devotion of millions of Ameri- 
can youth serving on every front today at- 
test the quality of training they have re- 
ceived in homes, churches and schools . . . 
Our schools, public and private, have al- 
ways been molds in which we cast the kind 
of life we wanted. Today, what we all 
want is victory, and beyond victory a world 
in which free men may fulfill their aspira- 
tions. So we turn again to our educators 
and ask them to help us to mold men and 
women who can fight through to victory. 


THE LEGISLATIVE STORY 
(Continued from page 6) 


present districts a 2 mill levy limit by 


referendum. ) 
Miscellany 


H.B. 225 and H.B. 227, by J. Ward 
Smith, require statements of resources and 
liabilities of banks of deposit of school 
funds, and ten days notice to the sureties 
of treasurer of intent to change depositories. 

H.B. 270, by Samford, requires the coun- 
ty superintendent of schools and the town- 
ship treasurer to distribute State school 
funds monthly and requires the county su- 
perintendent to withhold the same as long 
as the township treasurer fails to publish 
his annual fiscal statement. 

H.B. 271, by Samford, provides for the 
publication of the township treasurer’s an- 
nual fiscal statement within ninety days 
after July 1, said report being in form pre- 
scribed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and requires that a certified 
statement of such publication, together 
with a copy of newspaper containing the 
same, shall be presented to the county 
superintendent of schools not later than 
October 15, under penalty of his withhold- 
ing state school funds due the township 
until such provisions have been complied 
with. 

H.B. 272, by Samford, exempts the 
school treasurer from the provisions of the 
Custodian’s Act relative to advertising fis- 
cal reports. 

S.B. 244, by Searcy, provides for county 
and multiple county health departments 
through referendum. 

S.B. 288, by Peters, allows the Superin- 
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tendent of Public Instruction to receive and 
distribute Federal funds and to co-operate 
with the United States Office of Education 
in co-ordinated programs. 

S.B. 596, by A. P. Benson, sets up a 
Planning Commission for postwar works. 
(Three Representatives, three Senators, 
three members ex officio and fifteen citizens, 
the latter appointed by the Governor.) 

S.B. 598, by Mills, protects students 
against fraud in correspondence, mechan- 
ical trades, and manual trades schools. 

S.B. 609, by Daley and Bidwill, author- 
izes school boards and welfare centers to 
enter into agreements with the Federal 
Government to sponsor community lunch 
programs, each school board being reim- 
bursed with State funds for excess costs 
involved above the Federal allotment. 
Claims are to be filed with the county su- 
perintendent of schools and Superintendent 
of Public Instruction once each month. One 
million five hundred thousand dollars ap- 
propriated. The law provides that “school 
boards” shall mean boards of private as 
well as public schools, and “welfare cen- 
ters” include those maintained by any insti- 
tutions serving school children. This bill 
was introduced June 14. 





1.E.A. REPRESENTED ON 
HOSPITAL SERVICE BOARD 


Members of the I.E.A. will be in- 
terested to know that the association 
is now represented on the board of 







What T.C.U. Will Do for You 


$1,000 to $3,000 for accidental 
loss of life; $333 to $3,000 for 


Send the coupon today. 
have to say about the fair and generous they 
receive from T.C.U. Why not get all the facts — without 
obligation today. 


trustees of the Northern Illinois Hos- 
pital Service, Inc., by one of its own 
officers. Mr. Russell Malan, superin- 
tendent of schools, Harrisburg, chair- 
man of the state Legislative Com- 
mittee and member of the I.E.A. 
Board of Directors, accepted appoint- 
ment to the hospital board early in 
the summer. 


Indian Bibliography 

Teachers preparing a unit of work 
on Indians may procure a helpful list 
of references at a nominal cost. The 
bibliography is the work of Miss Mar- 
guerite O’Brien, supervising teacher 
of the third grade in McMurry Train- 
ing School, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. 

A “Teacher’s Bibliography” of 
thirty-three references and a “Chil- 
dren’s Bibliography” of eighty-two 
references are supplemented by lists 
of leaflets and handbooks that may be 
secured from the American Museum 
of Natural History. The bibliogra- 
phies in mimeographed form are 





available for the cost of mailing, five 
cents. Address request to Miss O’- 
srien, N.I.S.T.C., DeKalb, Illinois. 


Your Check 
from T.C.U.” 


Will you, too, hear this Happy Message 
when “bad luck” comes your way? 


When you figure so closely month after month to keep 
within your income, isn’t it tragic to have accident sick 
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BLACK DAVIS 
Elementary Practical 
Physics 
A standard leader; simple 
presentation of fundamental 
principles in operation today. 
BLACK-CONANT 
New Practical 
Chemistry 
The leader in its field, re- 
cently revised, superbly equipped 
for wartime teaching. 


LENNES ALGEBRAS 

A First Course; A Second 
Course — Revised Editions of 
the simplest presentations ever 
made. 


SEYMOUR-SMITH 
GEOMETRIES 

Plane Geometry; and the 
newly published Solid Geome- 
try containing a unit on spheri- 
cal trigonometry. 


WILLIAMS 
Healthful Living 
Today’s front-line text in 
physiology and hygiene. 
Science of Pre-Flight 
Aeronautics 
Elements of Pre-Flight 
Aeronautics 
Doing the job of preparing 
thousands of young Americans 


for the air. Prepared with the 
co-operation of the C.A.A. 


JOHNSON-NEWKIRK 
Fundamentals of 
Shopwork 
Fundamentals of 
Electricity 
Texts that follow with abso- 


lute conformity the Army speci- 
fications in skilled training. 








Public Education —Social Necessity 


A. this time of national emergency it behooves all those 
interested in the public schools to reconsider the place 
of the school system in the social order. Public education 
is now faced with the problem of financial support—a 
problem that will become increasingly acute as time goes 
on. As the war takes an increasingly large proportion of 
our national income, schools will have to work hard to 
obtain that proportion of public funds needed to maintain 
anything like the level of efficiency they now maintain. The 
only hope for adequate appropriations is through the 
education of the public to the function of the public school. 

Many people look upon education at public expense as a 
natural right of the individual, and thus conceive of edu- 
cation as a gift from the state to the child for the welfare 
of the child—as a charity. This is a misconception and is 
antagonistic to the best interests of the public school 
system. It is not based on a sound theory of government, 
neither is it conducive to the development of a willing- 
ness to support public schools. 

A Function of the State 

The courts have consistently held that education is a 
function of government—that it is a state function. They 
have justified this on the ground that the right to main- 
tain a system of public schools is as much an attribute 
of sovereignty as is the power to levy and collect taxes, 
the power to maintain military forces, and the police 
power. They have also held that the school does not exist, 
primarily, as a service to the individual pupil, or as a 
charitable or philanthropic institution, but as a service to 
the community for the benefit of the state (i.e. for the 
welfare of society). 

This concept is sometimes criticised on the ground 
that it is totalitarian in character. Such criticism lacks 
validity, however, because it fails to consider the funda- 
mental difference between totalitarianism and democracy. 
Centralization of authority in the hands of the state is 
not, necessarily, a valid criterion of totalitarianism. In a 
totalitarian form of government, sovereignty rests in the 
hands of a dictator; a small clique; or a single party, 
membership in which is highly restricted. In our form 
of government, sovereignty rests in the hands of the 
people, to be exercised for their own welfare. The funda- 
mental emphasis is on the welfare of all, and the welfare 
of the individual is of secondary importance. 


The Case of Support 
To think of the child as having a natural right to an 
education at public expense, is not only an indication of 
a failure to recognize principles of sound government, 
but it is to accept a philosophy that gives rise, by im- 
plication at least, to the idea that the public school is a 
charity. The result will be to alienate friends of public 
education, and to bring the schools into disrepute. 
Public education, a natural right of the individual or 
a social necessity? As between the two concepts there 
can be no question. Public education as a social necessity, 
is not only sound from the point of view of principles of 
democratic government, but it is also expedient. With 
this as a basis of their appeal, school people can build a 
defensible case in the eyes of the public—the taxpayers— 
for adequate support.—Lre O. Garper. 
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The Elementary Curriculum and the War 


ae less than at any other level of education does 
winning the war necessitate changing the curriculum of 
the elementary school. The fundamentals of childhood 
education—with emphasis upon mental security, physical 
health and growth, and command of the tools of learning 
—are not altered for the emergency. The special contri- 
butions which elementary schools can make to winning 
this war are therefore expansions of the tasks which they 
are already accomplishing. In addition, this year, they can 
participate in vital war-related activities such as campaigns 
of salvage and conservation, and purchasing war savings 
stamps. 

The impact of the war, however, is having a definite 
effect on the conventional studies. The daily newspaper 
has become a geography textbook. Teachers are reporting 
increased interest and activity along this line. Pupils in 
the elementary schools are discovering that Maine is the 
state nearest Africa, and that the shortest route from 
the city of San Francisco to the Philippines is by way of 
Alaska. In the rural schools, there are children who have 
members of their family or friends in Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippines, Australia, Iceland, Panama, or other formerly 
remote places. There is a real purpose in knowing and 
understanding geography under such circumstances. 

Another instance of regular studies taking a new turn 
as a result of the war’s influence is the writing of letters 
to soldiers as a project in written composition. Pupils have 
made up a directory of young men from the community 
who are in camp, and each has selected correspondents who 
are kept informed of school and community happenings. 

In this emergency children have a significant part to 
play in community and national living. There are encour- 
aging signs that arithmetic tied fast to problems of sugar 
rationing, history and geography tied fast to the disper- 
sion of our armed forces to foreign lands, science tied 
fast to consumer and conservation activities, and fine 
and practical arts developed in connection with socially 
worth-while projects, can result in real and permanent 
educational development.—E. A. Gropgon. 





Schools After a Year of War 


a Research Department of the National Education As- 
sociation canvassed 1426 city and county school systems, 
including 50 percent of the city systems over 30,000 in 
population to learn what were the effects of the first year 
of war.* As would be expected the war had a disruptive 
influence on school attendance. More pupils new to the 
system were reported, and the half century climb in high- 
school enrollments was halted. On the financial side, in- 
creases in local taxes collected and in state aid were 
recorded, but bore an unfavorable ratio to the increase in 
costs. Total size of teaching staff was maintained, but only 
with a nearly 100 percent increase in the number of long- 
term substitutes and more than 400 percent increase in the 
number of special permits or emergency certificates. More 
favorable were reports of war induced new school services 
and curricular and administrative adjustments. 





*The Nation’s Schools After a Year of War: Research Bulletin No. 21, 
April, 1943. 
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this important 
new book for 

first-grade 


science? 














Carefully planned pictures organ- 
ized for a broad and varied 
first-grade science program. Not 
limited to what pupils can read. 


Pupils’ Edition, 84c, list 
Teacher’s Edition, 84c, list 
Usual discount on quantities 


Write for free sample pages 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
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THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


By 
Wilson-Almack-Bracken-Baker-Abbott-Pryor 





Already Published—A Separate 
Book for Each Grade, 1-8 





Books of The American Health Series already have been accorded 
a distinctive and leading adoption record in city, town, and county 
school systems, and have been adopted in seven states having the 
state-adoption method. Since the books of this new series bear 1942 
or 1943 copyrights, this adoption acceptance shows the vital present- 
day concern, the country over, in the major importance of health 
education instruction. 

No part of the curriculum of American schools today is of greater 
significance than that dealing with health education. With increasing 
clearness, teachers, school administrators and supervisors, parents, 
and civic leaders are recognizing the important contributions which 
schools make to the health of children and to the health of com- 
munities. These contributions are made through modern programs of 
health education. The American Health Series is designed to serve 
in such programs. 


The publishers welcome correspondence concerning your interest 
in books of The American Health Series for classroom use. 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Music Clinic 


Monday, October 25, has been selected as 
the date for the ninth annual music clinic 
at Illinois State Normal University. The 
stimulating program will cover problems 
and materials of vocal and instrumental 
music in the public schools. 

Conductor of the vocal sections will be 
Noble Cain, outstanding choral director 
from Chicago. The instrumental leader is 
to be James Robertson, director of music 
in the Springfield, Missouri public schools. 

Music supervisors will receive clinic an- 
nouncements. Others interested are invited 
to write the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity music department for particulars. This 
is headed by Miss Emma R. Knudson. 


Joins U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 


Dr. Robert C. Cassell, associate profes- 
sor of agriculture at Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, has been granted a leave 
of absence to accept a position as pathologist 
in the Emergency Plant Disease Preven- 
tion program now being carried on by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Accepts Committee Assignments 


Dr. Hans C. Olsen, director of Off- 
Campus Student Teaching at the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, was chosen 
this year’s chairman of School Education 
and Kindergarten Extension at the meeting 
of the board of managers of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers held in 
Chicago, August 10, 11, and 12. He -was 
also made chairman of School Education 
and Rural Service. Dr. Olsen is serving 
also as a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Sets Up Curriculum in Occu- 
pational Therapy 


A four-year curriculum in occupational 
therapy has been set up by the University 
of Illinois. Instruction will begin in Octo- 
ber. The program conforms with the most 
advanced practices advocated by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and leads to a 
bachelor of science degree in occupational 
therapy. 

The curriculum centers in the University 
of Illinois College of Medicine. However, 
the students will spend their first five 
semesters of study on the University’s Ur- 
bana-Champaign campus. Eight departments 
there will contribute specially designed 
courses in the program. 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 


over the State report significant activities 


The curriculum at the University of IIli- 
nois will be the first to be offered in this 
State in the present emergency. 


Sixth-Grade Pupils Knit for 
Red Cross 


Sixth-grade pupils of Miss Ruth By- 
water in Quincy’s Franklin School proudly 
displayed an afghan which they knit and 
donated to the Red Cross for use in a 
soldiers’ hospital. Some of the wool was 
donated by local organizations, but much of 
it was paid for by the pupils themselves 
with money they had made in school activ- 
ities. The afghan is made up of 121 5% inch 
squares. 


New Science Building at Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College 


The new Science Building at N.I.S.T.C., 
built at a cost of $450,000, was dedicated 
on Commencement Day, June 11, 1943. Gov- 
ernor Dwight H. Green delivered the dedi- 
catory and commencement address. Of 
Gothic architecture, the new building is 
constructed of reinforced concrete and. brick 
with limestone veneer to harmonize with the 
gray stone of the Administration Building. 
Disposition of space among the various de- 


partments is as follows: first floor, physics, 
earth science and geography; second floor, 
home economics; third floor, the biological 
sciences ; fourth floor, chemistry ; fifth floor, 
electronics, meteorology and astronomy. 
The tower is constructed so as to permit 
conversion into a well-equipped astronomi- 
ical observatory. 


Teachers College Faculty 
Members Retire 


Retiring from active service with the 
close of the summer session were five fac- 
ulty members at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity who had been in the employ of the 
university for a total of 159 years. 

They include H. H. Schroeder, dean of 
the university since 1928 and twice acting 
president, who joined the I.S.N.U. staff in 
1913; Miss O. Lillian Barton, dean of 
women since 1911 and a member of the fac- 
ulty since 1906; Dr. Harvey A: Peterson, 
head of the psychology department since 
1909; Miss Alma M. Hamilton, assistant 
professor of the teaching of English since 
1915, and Thomas M. Barger, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical science since 1913. 

President R. W. Fairchild served as 
toastmaster when this group was honored 


New Science Building at Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
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recently at a faculty dinner. Miss Edith I. 
Atkin and Dr. C. A. DeYoung spoke of 
their contributions to the university. 


Entire Faculty Hold Over 
from Last Year 


The Waverly grade school was one of the 
very few schools in the State with eight or 
more teachers that were able to start with 
the same faculty they had last year, John 
L. Robinson, principal, reports. Credit is 
due the teachers who signed their contracts 
and stayed by them, and the board of edu- 
cation that has initiated enlightened per- 
sonnel policies, including a salary schedule 
that rewards length of service and profes- 
sional growth and an accumulative sick- 
leave plan that carries over from year to 
year. 


Faculty Changes at I.S.N.U. 


Beginning July 1, Dr. Anna L. Keaton 
became dean of women at Illinois State 
Normal University. She had served as as- 
sistant dean of women since 1937. Begin- 
ning September 1, Dr. C. A. DeYoung be- 
came dean of the university. He joined the 
faculty as head of the education department 
in 1934 and had been serving as administra- 
tive assistant to the president. Dr. Victor 
M. Houston replaces Dr. DeYoung as head 
of the education department, and Dr. F. W. 
Hibler is the new head of the psychology 
department. 


Post-War Plans for Junior Colleges 


James L. Beck, Thornton Junior College, 
Harvey, Illinois, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of a special committee on Post-War 
Plans for Junior Colleges, according to an 
announcement made recently by Walter C. 
Eells, executive secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

The committee will study all phases of 
administration, organization, and curricular 
adjustment in the 600 junior colleges of the 
country and make recommendations for 
most desirable adaptations of junior colleges 
to postwar needs. Twenty-seven of these in- 
stitutions are in Illinois. 


Appointed to Committee on Serv- 
ices to Crippled Children 


National recognition has been afforded 
the program of services for crippled chil- 
dren in Illinois through appointment by the 
Honorable Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, of Lawrence J. Linck to serve for 
three years as a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Services for Crippled Chil- 
dren of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau. Mr. Linck is executive director of the 
Illinois Commission for Handicapped Chil- 
dren and head of the Division of Services 
for Crippled Children of the University of 
Illinois. 

The advisory committee, which is com- 
posed of outstanding pediatricians, ortho- 
pedists, and administrators throughout the 
country, has the responsibility for assisting 
in the development of sound policies for the 
extension and improvement of crippled chil- 
dren’s services made possible by the Federal 
Social Security Act of 1935. 


Faculty Members on Leave 


Leaves of absence for the 1943-’44 school 
year have been granted the following IIli- 
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nois State Normal faculty members: Mrs. 
Rose E. Buehler, Miss Huberta Clemans, 
Miss Elizabeth Dean, Miss Edna M. Guef- 
froy, Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, Miss Ruth 
Henline, Harold F. Koepke, and Harlan 
W. Peithman. Miss Emma R. Knudson will 
be off-campus the second semester; and 
leaves formerly granted Dale B. Vetter and 
Kenyon S. Fletcher are being extended. 


Claude S. Chappelear 


Dr. Claude S. Chappelear, superintendent 
of Ottawa elementary schools since July 1, 
1941, died at his home in Ottawa on June 7, 
1943. Dr. Chappelear had given many years 
of service to education in Illinois. For six 
years preceding his going to Ottawa he was 
superintendent of schools at Macomb. He 
had served also as superintendent of schools 
of Galena (1933-1935), and as head of the 
department of education at Illinois College 
(1927-1933). Dr. Chappelear, who had his 
master’s and doctor’s degrees from Colum- 
bia University, was active in many profes- 
sional organizations and was the author of 
professional articles and books. 


New Member of Teachers 
College Board 


Richard F. Dunn, Bloomington attorney; 
was appointed resident member of the 
Teachers College Board July 20. He suc- 
ceeds Otto G. Beich, of Bloomington, who 
served in this capacity for six and one-half 
years. 


Gift to Retiring County 
Superintendent 


Mr. Frank Isenberg received a $100 war 
bond as a gift of the teachers of Tazewell 
County upon his retirement as county super- 
intendent of schools. John Frits, assistant 
principal of East Peoria High School, acted 
as chairman of the committee to collect 
funds, assisted by the following members: 


A. G. Haussler, principal Pekin High 
School; Pastor Orr, principal, Mackinaw 
High School; Ward Grundy, principal of 


the elementary school, Morton, and Eldon 
Finley, principal of the Delavan High 
School. 


To Collaborate on Child 
Development Study 


Dr. Bryan Heise, director of extension at 
the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
has been chosen as one of the five collabo- 
rators from the teachers colleges of the 
United States to work at the University of 
Chicago next year on problems of child de- 
velopment. Others in the study group will 
be chosen from other American colleges and 
universities. The extension program at 
Eastern: will be carried on as usual during 
his absence. 


On Duty with Naval 
Medical Reserve 
Dr. Dorothy Chamberlain, physician in 
the Student Health Office at Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University, resigned her posi- 


tion in August to report for duty as a Lt. 
(jg) in the Naval Medical Reserve. 


Kane County Music Festival 


The music festival held in connection 
with regional promotion exercises the latter 
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part of May in six centers in Kane County 
was distinguished by a program of Songs 
of the United Nations. The chorus groups 
directed by Miss Lauris Emily Moseley in- 
cluded 100 to 175 chiidren each. Tonette and 
harmonica bands presented three of the 
eight groups of songs. 
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Calendar 
OCTOBER 


8 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Senior High 
School Auditorium, Rock Island, Octo- 
ber 8, 1943. 

8 East Central Division, Illinois Education 

Association, annual meeting. Auditorium, 

University of Illinois, Urbana, October 

8, 1943. 

Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 

sociation, annual meeting. High School, 

Mattoon, October 8, 1943. 

Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, annual meeting. La- 

Salle-Peru Township High School, La- 

Salle, October 8, 1943. 

Southeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, annual meeting. Mt. 

Carmel, October 8, 1943. 

Western Division, Illinois Education 

Association, annual meeting. Galesburg, 

October 8, 1943. 

DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, annual meeting. Com- 

munity High School, Downers Grove, 

October 11, 1943. 

15 Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois 
Education Association, annual meeting. 
Quincy, October 15, 1943. 

15 Northeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Au- 
rora, October 15, 1943. 

15 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Mid- 
way Theatre, Rockford, October 15, 
1943. 

15 Rock River Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. High 
School, Dixon, October 15, 1943. 

25 Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. South sec- 
tion, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero; north section, Township High 
School, Evanston, October 25, 1943. 

DECEMBER 

27 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Morrison Hotel, Chicago, De- 
cember 27-29, 1943. 
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Red Bird Homecoming 


Friday and Saturday, Oct. 22-23, will be 
homecoming on the Illinois State Normal 
University campus. The football game on 
Saturday will be between Illinois Wesleyan 
University and I.S.N.U. Both schools ‘have 
Navy programs and expect*the Navy stu- 
dents to supply a large portion of their 
athletic material. 


Leaves Granted for Service 
with Armed Forces 


Seven faculty members and employees of 
Southern Illinois Normal University were 
granted military leaves this summer for 
service with the armed forces: Mr. J. Ward 
Dillow, of the rural education department; 
Dr. Victor Randolph, also of the rural edu- 
cation department; Dr. Fred Cagle, head of 
the museum; Dr. Melvin J. Segal, of the 
economics department; Mr. Wendell Mar- 
grave, of the music department; Mr. 
Chalmers Gross, temporary instructor in the 
physics department; and Mr. Carl Tro- 
baugh, director of the college bookstore. 
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With the nineteen I.S.N.U. faculty members 
already serving in the armed forces, these 
additions bring to twenty-six the number 
of faculty members now on leave to do war 
work of various kinds. 


Administrative Round-Up 


Plans are being made for the eleventh 
annual Administrative Round-Up at Illinois 
State Normal! University. Saturday, Decem- 
ber 4, has been selected as the date. 


Receive Doctorates 


Mrs. Wanda Newsum Gum, director of 
the student employment service at Southern 
Illinois Normal University, and William 
Neal Phelps, instructor of social science and 
history at the University high school, re- 
ceived their Doctor of Education degrees 
this summer. 

Dr. Gum, who joined the S.I.N.U. faculty 
in 1935, received her degree from New 
York University. In addition to her work 
as employment director, Mrs. Gum is as- 
sistant to the dean of women, an instructor 
in the sociology department, and a member 
of the child guidance bureau. 

Dr. Phelps, who received his degree from 
the Colorado State College of Education, 
joined the University high-school faculty i in 
September, 1941. 


Assists with Rural Education 
Workshop 


Mr. Roscoe Pulliam, president of South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, was invited 
to assist in conducting the Rural Education 
Workshop at the University of Chicago this 
summer. Mr. Pulliam assumed his teaching 
duties there July 5 and returned to the 
S.LN.U. campus July 24. For the past two 
years, President Pulliam has served as 
chairman of the National Committee on 
Rural Education. 


Returns to Campus 


Dr. J. Glenn Ross, head of the speech de- 
partment at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College since 1934, who was on 
leave last year serving as director of the 
National Speakers’ Bureau of the American 
Red Cross, returns to Eastern this fall to 
resume his teaching duties. Dr. P. M. Lar- 
son, who has been acting head of the de- 
partment, will go to Southwestern Texas 
State Teachers College in San Marcos, 
Texas where he will be acting head of the 
speech department. 


Form Graduate Council 


In preparation for the beginning of grad- 
uate work at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity with the summer session of. 1944, a 
graduate council has been formed. This in- 
cludes President R. W. Fairchild; Dr. C. A. 
DeYoung, dean of the university; Dr. J. 
W. Carrington, director of student teach- 
ing; Miss Elsie Brenneman, registrar ; Miss 
Eleanor W. Welch, head librarian; Dr. 
Victor M. Houston, curriculum co-ordi- 
nator, and Dr. Arthur H. Larsen, director 
of research. 

As different departments of the university 
are approved by the Teachers College 
Board for the offering of graduate work, 
representatives of those departments will 
be added to the council. 
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Shryock Water Color To Be 
Exhibited 

Mr. Burnett Shryock, head of the art 
department at S.I.N.U., has received word 
that his water-color, “Texas Junction,” has 
been accepted by the Chicago Art Institute 
as one of a selected group of pictures to be 
exhibited in centers throughout the country, 
among them the Universities of Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and Illinois. 
Mr. Shryock’s picture was selected from 
the International Exhibition of Water 
Colors now on display at the Art Institute 
in Chicago. 


Rural Practice Teacher Critic 


Miss June Mallams, of Anna, a graduate 
of S.I.N.U. with the Class of 1943, received 
the position of Rural Practice Teachers 
Critic for one of the training schools affili- 
ated with the college. Miss Mallams as- 
sumed her new duties in September. 


OTHER SIDE OF MAIN STREET 
(Continued from page 2) 


Although Mr. Johnson’s autobiog- 
raphy is not intended as a textbook 
in education, it contains a wealth of 
material for teachers. In a day when 
we magnify unduly the virtues of the 
functional approach to teaching it is 
heartening to read Mr. Johnson’s 
declaration : 

I still cling to my ideal of what history 
as a body of information should be, and 
looking beyond the present call upon the 
future for the enduring things in the long 
story of human development, told without 
provincial prejudice, embracing all lands 
and all peoples, leading to, but not led by, 
the fleeting present, world history one and 
essentially the same for all of the schools in 
the world and studied by all of the children 
in the world. (Page 256.) 

EmMMA REINHARDT, Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, Illinois. 
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QUESTIONS educators ask about 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
and the correct ANSWERS 


Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The University of Chicago. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 





designed to develop this skill It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 


entries and more than 50,000 references. 


The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials . . . to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material . . . 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- to use an atlas . . . to use independent 
ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? source material written for him at his own 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- level. 


ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 


paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles States are being studied constantly by 
not to be found in other juvenile reference BRITANNICA JuNIOR’s editorial staff. 
works? 

Yes, many. This is possible because the set | How abreast of the times 


is not “stretched” to include material of is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


no interest or value to ele- 
mentary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index 

of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Because learning to use 
an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 


It is current at each 
printing. 


How does the cost of a set of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 

pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost. 








Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Social Studies 


Never Surrender, by Brassil Fitzgerald. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 271 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

A compilation of stories that describe 
the contributions of men who fought for 
our freedom in peace as well as in war. 

Our Home and Our World, by Ella H. 
Hay and Dessalee Ryan Dudley. Drawings 
by Mildred Lyon Hetherington. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 263 pages. Price, 
$1.12. 

A primary social studies geography text. 

“The Good Neighbor Series,” by Sydney 
Greenbie. Row, Peterson and Company, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Next-Door Neighbor, Mexico; The 
Central Five, Guatemala, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica; Three 
Island Nations, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic; Children of the Sun, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia; The Fertile Land, Brazil: 
Between Mountain and Sea, Chile; Re- 
publics of the Pampas, Argentina, Para- 
guay, Uruguay. Paper. Illustrated. 84 pages 
each. Price, $0.56 each. For high-school use. 


Health and Physical Education 


Health and Physical Fitness, by I. H. 
Goldberger and Grace T. Hallock. Ginn 
and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 596 pages. Price, 
$1.92. 

A high school text that teaches the three 
healths—health of mind, health of body 
and health of ‘emotions. It is planned to 
co-ordinate with the High School Victory 
Corps program. 

Home Health and Nursing, by Alma 
Long. D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 
W. 32nd Street, New York. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 378 pages. Price, $1.72. A _ text- 
book for high-school students. 

Curriculum Problems in Health and Phy- 
sical Education, by Vaughn S. Blanchard. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York. Cloth. 128 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

Team Sports for Women, Revised Edi- 
tion, by Alice W. Frymir and Marjorie 
Hillas. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 
West 44th Street, New York. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 205 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Physical Conditioning, Exercises for 
Sports and Healthful Living, by George T. 
Stafford and Ray O. Duncan. A. S. Barnes 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


and Company, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York. Cloth. Illustrated. 110 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

Intended primarily for use by the coach 
and athlete, this book can be used by any- 
one who wishes to get in good physical 
condition. 


Mathematics 


Mathematics for Victory, An Emergency 
Course, by Virgil S. Mallory. Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Company, 221 East Twentieth 
Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 430 
pages. 

A high-school course in the fundamentals 
of mathematics adaptable to students who 
have had no high-school mathematics or 
to those who have had several years of 
sequential mathematics. 

Review Arithmetic, Textbooks 1 and 2, 
by Guy T. Buswell, William A. Brownell, 
and Lenore John. Ginn and Company, 2301 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Paper. Price, 
$0.60 each. Textbook 1, whole numbers and 
fractions, 173 pages; Textbook 2, decimals, 
percents, and applications of arithmetic, 215 
pages. 

Self-help reyiew course in arithmetic 
identical in content with the edition pub- 
lished for the WU. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute. 

New Plane Geometry, Revised Edition, 
by Virgil S. Mallory. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Company, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 490 pages. 

New Solid Geometry, Revised Edition, 
by Virgil S. Mallory. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Company, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 302 pages. 

First-Year Algebra, by Raleigh Schor- 
ling, Rolland R. Smith, and John R. Clark, 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 466 
pages. Price, $1.56. 

Study Arithmetics, Book 4, 1943 Revi- 
sion, by J. W. Studebaker, W. C. Findley, 
F. B. Knight, and G. M. Ruch. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 623 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 352 pages. 
Price, $0.88. 

Arithmetic for the Emergency, Work- 
book, by G. M. Ruch, F. B. Knight, and 
J. W. Studebaker. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Paper. 176 pages. Price, $0.64. 

A review course with particular reference 
to the needs of those who will become 
members of various branches of the armed 
forces. 

Mathematics for the Emergency, Work- 
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book, by C. J. Lapp, F. B. Knight, and 
H. L. Rietz. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 
158 pages. Price, $0.80. 

A review course in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry. Especially help- 


_ful to seventeen- and eighteen-year-olds who 


are entering the Service. 
Basic Electricity 

By John L. Feirer and Ralph O. Wil- 
liams. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 244 pages. Price, $1.92 
(in lots of 5 or more, $1.44). 

This book was prepared at the request 
of the War Department and the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education in conformance with 
official preinduction training Army Outline 
PIT-101. In addition to the subjects re- 
quested by the Army outline, the Navy and 
other sources have contributed to the 
material which is completely up-to-date and 
timely. The appendix contains an illustrated 
glossary of symbols and much valuable 
special information. 

Spoken English 

Edited by J. Compton. Sherwood Press, 
Box 552, Edgewater Branch, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Cloth. 240 pages. Price, $2.50. 

The improvement of speech from elemen- 
tary school through college is the task as- 
sumed by this book. Although twenty 
speech specialists collaborated in its prepa- 
ration, the book is deliberately planned for 
the non-specialist teacher who has constant 
opportunities to help the speech of her 
pupils. Speech problems of age groups five 
to seven, seven to eleven, eleven to fifteen, 
and fifteen to the leaving-age are taken up 
in detail. There are valuable sections on 
verse and choral speaking, reading aloud, 
and acting. The special problems of dialect 
difficulties, speech disorders, and backward 
children are considered sympathetically, and 
constructive suggestions are given. 


Latin America and Hemisphere 
Solidarity 


By James E. Downes, Nathaniel H. 
Singer, and Donal Becker. D. C. Heath & 
Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated, 238 pages. 
Price, $1.40. 

Prepared expressly for high-school use, 
this book provides an over-all view of 
Latin American culture and economy in a 
unit of study which can be completed in 
four to six weeks, but which may be ex- 
panded for classes with more time at their 
disposal. For the first time in a text in- 
tended for high-school students, an inter- 
pretation of hemisphere solidarity has been 
offered, with discussion of the economic, 
political, and military problems involved. 


The Reference Function of the 
Library 

Edited by Pierce Butler. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. 366 
pages. Price, $3.00. 

Seventeen experts in the library refer- 
ence field contributed to this book, which 
is a collection of papers presented before 
the Library Institute at the University of 
Chicago. The result is a valuable compen- 
dium on reference work. 
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